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Decidedly more miles per gallon in many models... 
All models have same wheelbase and same body size. 





V-8 ENGINES IN TWO SIZES! 
Re-designed for greater econ- 
omy, quietness, and smoothness! 


NEW EASY-ACTION BRAKES! 
Self energizing operation— 
foundin no other carat the price 
—gives greater stopping power 
with peak oon softer as | action. 


ALSO! Loses luggage compart- 
ments, with wide outside open- 
ings for easy access .. . easier 


NEW ALL-STEEL SAFETY BODIES! 


Steel top, steel sides, steel 
floor . . . reinforced with steel 
throughout and welded into a 
single all-steel unit. 


STILL FINER RIDING QUALITY! 


Rear seat now 7 inches forward 
of rear axle for easier riding. 


shockless steering ...rich wood- 
grain finish on all inside trim... 
smart new upholstery treat- 
ments in all models . . . clear- 
vision “V” windshields that 
open ... safety glass through- 
out... more your money to 
the last detail! 

YOUR FORD DEALER 


AUTHORIZED FORD FINANCE PLANS—$25 a month, after usual down 
payment, buys any model 1937 Ford V-8 car. Ask your Ford 
dealer about the easy payment plans of the Universal Credit Co. 





FORD V-38* 


The Brilliant ‘‘85’’ 
The Thrifty “‘60’’ 


* 
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THE QUALITY CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 








OUR ADVERTISERS 
AND OURSELVES 


Spending for Satisfaction’ 


@ A MAN’S dollars are no better than 

his desires; for the purpose of dol- 
lars is to satisfy desires. Wisely spent, 
each dollar buys a dollar’s worth of 
satisfaction. 

How to buy the most satisfaction 
with a given amount of money is a very 
personal problem. Whether two sticks 
of chewing gum, or a morning paper, 
is the best buy for two cents, depends 
on a lot of things. Five hundred dollars 
will buy a motorboat or an automobile. 
Which will give the greatest amount of 
satisfaction for five hundred dollars? 
It all depends. Circumstances and tastes 
will dictate the answer. 

Money is spent wisely or foolishly, 
depending upon the spender’s ability 
to interpret his real wants and the way 
to satisfy them. Anything that helps 
him make wise decisions is a valuable 
service. Advertising is such a service. 
Through the display of goods in show 
windows and other forms of advertis- 
ing, dealers furnish endless information 
on how to satisfy human desires. We 
live in a perpetual World’s Fair. 

There was a time when the average 
man had little choice in spending his 
income. He had to spend it for neces- 
sities, for hardly enough goods were 
produced to permit everyone. to live 
at a subsistence level, and the average 
family’s share was small. Now that we 
produce great quantities of goods above 
the subsistence level, there is more 
income for the average person and op- 
portunity for choice in satisfying de- 
sires above subsistence wants. Through 
advertising, industry displays its nu- 
merous articles of comfort and culture. 


What Is Satisfaction? 

Nearly every wage earner and house- 
wife has the privilege of deciding what 
to buy besides necessities. There is 
always the interesting question as to 
what things will give the greatest satis- 
faction for the money. Real satisfac- 
tion cannot be defined by rigid specifi- 
cations. The intrinsic value of a prod- 
uct is no more important than the men- 
tal pleasure it gives the buyer. It is 
the job of business men to tell people 
why their merchandise will give satis- 
faction. In advertising the merits of 
*No. 1 £0 tao Series, of Stoct Tos oo i 
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their goods, they try to tell a complete 
story. Besides describing physical char- 
acteristics, advertising is intended to 
picture the satisfaction to be expected 
by the consumer. 


Need for Emotional Appeal 


In deciding upon the purchase of an 
automobile, a suit of clothes, and even 
a home, the average man or woman 
thinks of many things that are not in 
the specifications. Personal preju- 
dices and human emotions all have a 
part. This is as it should be, or at 
least as it always will be, unless 


the human race is to be made over. 

Advertisers try to harmonize their 
‘advertising with the normal feelings of 
their public, not to reform them. Good 
advertising must therefore contain 
more than mere catalog specifications. 
An effective advertising message must 
appeal to the heart as well as to the 
brain, for people were made that way 
and do not want to be changed. 

Advertising helps business only be- 
cause it serves the public. It guides 
consumer dollars into channels that 
will bring the greatest return in hu- 
man satisfaction. 








Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CuicaGo—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 0888 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Main 3300 Bldg., Joliet 6184 

Aurora— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Prin csascono 


Jourt—3rd Floor, 


Mo.tne— 4th Fi 
Fifth Ave. Bldg... 
Moline 1464 


Pgoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 


People ‘ack 
Phone 4-5177 


one 4765 


Rocxrorp—<th Fi., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


itizens Bank SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
Bidg., Phone 5277 1004, 10th Floor, 
Freeport—3rd FI, rs Building, 

State Bank Bidg., 

Main 137 
Gunsme-4o 

Rm. 40 

Arcade Bide = 

6226 Main 


WAUKEGAN—2nd FI., 
210 Washington 
St., Wauk: State 
Bank Building, 

Ont. 7110 











CAN BORROW 
BY MAIL 


from Household Finance 


No Security, Endorsers or 
“Co-Makers” Required— 
Just Your Own Signature 


@ This convenient way to borrow for emergencics 
has helped thousands of teachers. You make 
application for the money you need by mail and 
sign a simple note. That’sall there is to it. Nose- 
curity whatever is required. We make no inquiries 
of your employer. No one except ourselves will 
know about your loan. Monthly re yments may 
be extended over a long period of time. 


This confidential service has been developed 
by Household Finance to meet the financial 
needs of teachers in all parts of the country. It 
is conducted by people intimately acquainted 
with their many money problems. 

If convenient for you and quick service is 
important, we suggest that you call at our nearest 
office and talk over your problem in a private 
consultation room. Or mail the coupon for 
complete details so you will have the informa- 
tion handy for future reference 


Money Management Counsel 


Household Finance does more than extend direct 
financial aid. Herea loan is part of a constructive 
effort to put the borrowers’ money affairs on a 
sound basis so that they may not have to borrow 
again. To this end Household Finance has pub- 
lished a series of pamphlets on Money Manage- 
ment and Better Buymanship. These have helped 
thousands of teachers to get out of the rut finan- 
cially. Ask for them at any Household office. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Mail this coupon 


not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If immediate 
loan is wanted, state 
amount desired. 
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Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan 
quest places me 


‘or School Teachers.” I understand this re- 
no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











HAPPY NEW YEAR! The present 


Gregorian named after Pope 
Gregory XIII, was ‘adopted in England 
and the U. S. in 1752. Although more 
accurate than previous calendars, it is 
still not perfect, as solar years cannot be 
divided evenly into months and days. 


— 
““BEST dictionary I ever saw” is the 
comment of thousands of teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents, and boys and girls who 
are actually using the new WINSTON 
SrmmpuiFiep DicTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
‘*Best”’ can hardly be improved, but our 
new workbook, Ustnc THE DICTIONARY, 
will teach your pupils to use this or any 
other dictionary to better advantage. 
Write us if you are interested—a sample 
workbook will be sent free upon request. 


The Chinese have always 

believed that spectacles 

added a dignified appearance 

to a person and millions have 

worn them for centuries for 
this one purpose. The wearing of glasses 
was a Chinese custom 2,000 years before 
the discovery of optical science. 


WINSTON sepeessatatives from 
every state in the United States are con- 
vening in Philadelphia (January 4-10), 
where they will hear such Winston au- 
thors as J. Russell Smith, of Columbia, 
and John Guy Fowlkes, of Wisconsin, 
discuss their books; specialists in reading 
and other subjects will demonstrate 
methods; men and management will 
bring up your problems; trips will be 
made through the Winston manufactory 
especially to see the exclusive Winston 
methods of binding books. They and 
you, we hope, will profit by this assembly. 


Sixteen books by the famous 
Maud and Miska Petersham 
are now offered to you at a 
special price. The sixteen 
titles, including four just 
published, are: THE Srory Books oF 
Corn, SuGcar, Rice, WHEAT, WHEELS, 
Suips, TRAINS, AmRcrart, Gop, IRon 
AND STEEL, CoA, OrL, Houses, CLOTHEs, 
Foop, TRANSPORTATION. List Price, $8.32 
—Special Net Price, which includes an 
attractive wooden bookcase, only $5.75. 


——— 
ONE of the longest words ever used 
was the Aztec word for letter-postage— 
amatilocuilolitquitcatiaxtlahuilli, meaning 
“the payment received for carrying a 
paper on which something is written.” 


te al 
THREE ew items in Kirk, Odell, 
and Street’s BOOKKEEPING FOR IMME- 
DIATE Use: Supplementary Practice 
Sets for optional use with Book I; Brief 
Course, a text for secretaria] majors; and 
text, Book II. Workbooks and tests to 


\e 





accompany Book II now in preparation, 


The JOHN C.| WINSTON ! ae 
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English 

Beacon Lights of Literature: Grade Seven, 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, 128 North Wells Street, 
Chicago. Cloth. 751 pages. 

Fulfillment of the aims of An Experience 
Curriculum in English of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English was a primary 
consideration of the author in choosing the 
selections for this book. As a consequence 
the work of more outstanding modern writ- 
ers than is usual in texts of this kind is in- 
cluded. There are one hundred selections 
grouped around centers of interest. There 
is a section devoted to motion picture ap- 
preciation and another to radio enjoyment. 
Motivation and study helps are provided. 


General 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Fifth Edi- 
tion. G. & C. Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Cloth, Illustrated. Price, regular 
style for school or library use, $4.00. 

“This is the largest and latest Merriam- 
Webster abridgement. It is an entirely new 
book abridged from Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Second Edition, and characterized by 
the same outstanding scholarship and ac- 
curacy. 


Social Studies 

Co-operative Life and Business, by Har- 
riet Bunn and Ethel Mabie Falk. E. M. 
Hale and Company, Milwaukee. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 148 pages. 

An account of the development and pres- 
ent status of cooperatives and of how we 
are coming back to first principles of mu- 
tual aid with the addition of scientific tech- 
niques. The student learns of cooperative ef- 
forts both in foreign countries and the 
United States. 

Money, by Frank D. Graham and Charles 
H. Seaver. Newson and Company, 2500 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 160 pages. Price $0.80. 

This is the first of a series of little books 
on current problems and their background, 
for use in classes in junior and senior high 
schools. Such treatment permits a more 
carefully developed psychological approach 
to the subject considered than is possible 
within the limits of ‘a single civics textbook, 
and permits the fusion of social, economic 
and political aspects of the problem, much 
to be desired. 

Our American Citizenship, by Clyde B. 
Moore. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 East 
21st Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 495 
pages. Price, $1.40. 

A citizenship text for the ninth grade that 
undertakes to meet the needs in civics as set 
forth in findings of the Committee on the 
Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Year- 
book, Department of Superintendence, N.E.A. 
It is in harmony, also, with the basic prin- 
ciples of the Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies, American Historical As- 
sociation. In particular Dr. Merriam’s rec- 
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ommendation that a thorough study of the 
national budget be employed as a realistic 
approach to a study of government is ex- 
cellently carried out in this book. Function 
of government, as well as form, is a matter 


of emphasis throughout. 


Reading 

The Children’s Own Readers, by Mary E. 
Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. Ginn & Com- 
pany, 2301 S. Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

While the content in this series is predomi- 
nately literary there is a substantial propor- 
tion of informational material included after 
extensive investigations as to what school 
children want to know. In fact, the title of 
the series is a gracious concession to the part 
taken by thousands of school children in 
investigations to determine the actual con- 
tent of the series. A low priced workbook is 
provided for use with each reader, and there 
is a new Teacher’s Manual for Books Four, 
Five and Six, revised to fit the New Editions 
of these books. 

Book Four, New Edition. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 416 pages. Price, $0.84. 

Book Five, New Edition. Cloth. TIilus- 
trated. 480 pages. Price, $0.88. 

Book Six, New Edition. Cloth. Illustrated. 
496 pages. Price, $0.92. 


The Cabin in the Woods, by Mary E. 
Pennell. Ginn & Company, 2301 S. Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 266 
pages. Price, $0.72. One of Tae CHILpREN’s 
Own Reapers (see above). 


City Friends, by Blanche J. Dearborn. The 
Macmillan Company, 2457 S. Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 193 
pages. Price, $0.72. 

Here is a social science reader for the third 
grade, wherein a small boy from the country 
becomes acquainted with a number of in- 
stitutions in the city where he is visiting. He 
also makes the acquaintance of some children 
and their parents from foreign countries and 
the suggestion that each country has some- 
thing to contribute to the world is pleasingly 
given. A value in itself is the beauty of 
format. 


Home, by John F. Waddell, Lois Gadd 
Nemec, Maybell G. Bush. The Macmillan 
Company, 2457 S. Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. 126 pages. Price, 
$0.80. 

Here is a fascinating social science reader 
for the primary grades whose subject matter 
is concerned with that basic civic virtue, 
home ownership. The curiosity of children 
of this age regarding the building process is 
richly rewarded, and the process of making 
the house a home received deserved recogni- 
tion. The illustrations alone, of which there 
are 130, call up many of the finest ideals of 
family life. A delightful book. 


Science Stories, Book Three, by Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp, Harriet M. Fogg, Gertrude 
Crampton, and William S. Gray. A part of 
the Curricutum Founpation Series. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 
pages. Price, $0.76. 

This is the third book in a science series 
designed to give children a growing under- 
standing of the world they live in. In it, 
science concepts appropriate to the third- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Tiunoss has leng been con- 
sidered one of the leading states 
in our Union. She is proud of her 
people, her ideals, her statesmen, 
and her public highways. She is 
proud of her rich soil and beautiful 
rivers. Nature blessed the state 
of Illinois. Men have taken ad- 
vantage of that blessing and ac- 
complished much. Those were 
men of the past and of the 
present. But, what lies in the 
future? Has Illinois stopped and 
asked herself, “What of the 
future?" In the hands of her boys 
and girls of today lies the future 
of Illinois! Apparently she is not 
interested enough in her future, 
her youth, to take time to see that 
they all, each and every one of 
them, receive proper education! 

Ours is not a poverty-stricken 
state. Illinois has seven and forty- 
two hundredths percent of all the 
wealth in the Nation and only five 
and twenty-five hundredths per- 
cent of the children. What do 
these two facts signify? They 
signify that with great wealth and 
relatively few children Illinois can 
afford good schools! 

Yet what are the conditions pre- 
vailing in Illinois at this very 
moment? For each child in school 
our state legislature provides less 
than one half the average amount 
provided by the other forty-seven 
state governments for the educa- 
tion of their youth. We rank 
thirty-sixth among the forty-eight 
states in state provision for the 
common schools. 

Let us look at a few of the other 
leading states. The state legisla- 
ture in Delaware provides eighty 
dollars and three cents for each 
child in average daily attendance; 
Michigan provides forty-two 
dollars and eleven cents;. Cali- 
fornia, seventy dollars and seventy- 
eight cents; New York, fifty-nine 


dollars and forty-two cents, and 
ILLINOIS, ELEVEN DOLLARS and 
NINETEEN CENTS! This is the 
average. Some schools receive 
more and some less. OUR HIGH 
SCHOOLS RECEIVE NOTHING. 
Yet it is implied in a state law that 
each child in the state of Illinois is 
entitled to a high-school education! 

The youth of Illinois should be 
given a chance to compete with 
the other children of the Nation 
on an equal footing. Illinois ranks 
fifteenth in the average length of 
the school term, twenty-fourth in 
the percentage of teachers having 
had two or more years of training 
beyond the high school, and thirty- 
fifth in the percentage of teachers 
in grade schools holding bachelor's 
or master's degrees. Illinois also 
ranks below the national average 
on salaries of teachers. 

America boasts that true 
democracy reigns here, that this 
is the land of equal opportunity. 
Illinois is not living up to that 
boast. Her support of the educa- 
tional system is very faulty. The 
public schools of our State are 
largely dependent upon the 
property tax. As the value of 
property fluctuates our system 
cannot help being affected. What 
is the answer to this great prob- 
lem? State support of schools, the 
high schools included, on a state- 
wide basis is the only possible 
method of solving this problem! 

Education builds the foundation 
of character, citizenship, and cul- 
ture. Illinois, one of the best 
suited, the most able to afford a 
good educational system for her 
youth, has been weighed and 
found wanting! What will be her 
reply? Will she continue blindly 
on with her present program, or 
will she gamely square her shoul- 
ders and make right her tremen- 
dous wrong? 
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The Teacher's Ethics 


A Guide to Successful Professional Relations 


By FRANK A. BEU, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 


HERE are over 1,100,000 teach- 
‘Le actively engaged in teaching 

this year. Many of these teachers 
are just entering the teaching pro- 
fession and have a vague or confused 
idea about the ethics of the profession 
and their relationships to other people. 
This article will deal briefly with eight 
groups of people with whom teachers 
come into contact in their work: (1) 
school board; (2) administrative staff; 
(3) supervisory staff; (4) teaching 
staff; (5) non-teaching staff; (6) 
pupils; (7) parents; and (8) com- 
munity.* 


The School Board 

In nearly all localities some type of 
school board is the agency to whom 
the state has delegated the responsi- 
bility of maintaining schools. Prac- 
tically all the authority that teachers 
have in regard to the control of pupils 
and the school in general is delegated 
to the teacher by the school board. It 
is well established, however, that a 
teacher may temporarily suspend a 
pupil from school if a pupil commits 
an offense that impairs the discipline 
and interferes with the orderly con- 
duct of the school.* A wise teacher will 
not expel a pupil but merely suspend 
him until the board of education has 
had an opportunity to pass final judg- 
ment upon the matter. Most school 
boards at the present time are willing 
to delegate authority to a teacher or 
superintendent so as to give him con- 
siderable control over the school, as 
the school board realizes that the ad- 
ministration of a school is a special 
type of work for which most of them 
have neither the inclination nor the 
preparation. 

It is only in the rural schools or the 
small one-teacher village schools that 
there is very much direct contact be- 
tween the school board and the teacher. 
In such situations a teacher must of 

2A more detailed discussion of these topics 
will be found in Chapter 13 of An Introduc- 
tion to Education by Emma Reinhardt and 
to agy Christopher Publishing House, 


*State v. Randall, 79 Mo. App. 226; State 
v. Burton, 45 Wis. 150. 
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necessity come into direct contact with 
the school board in regard to matters 
that deal with the operation and main- 
tenance of the school. In school sys- 
tems having two or more teachers, 
where a superintendent or principal is 
employed, the teacher should take any 
problems that concern the school to 
the principal or superintendent and he 
in turn discusses them with his school 
board. In a still larger system which 
employs department heads, supervisors, 
building principals, etc., most superin- 
tendents are now in favor of a line 
type of organization, or a line and staff 
type of organization. In either case, 
again the teacher would take up her 
problems with the next person in au- 
thority over her, as far as the conduct 
of the school is concerned. 

I am reminded of the conduct of a 
teacher last year in a fairly large system 
where a typical line type of organiza- 
tion existed: The teacher in question 
desired to present a glee club program, 
so she went directly to the superinten- 
dent instead of to her supervisor or the 
head of the music department. It hap- 
pened that the head of the music de- 
partment met this teacher just as she 
was coming out of the superintendent’s 
office. She became rather embarrassed 
and said: “I have just been in to ask 
the superintendent if I might put on 
a glee club program. I thought I 
would save you the trouble, as I know 
eventually you would have to ask him 
anyway.” 

Teachers as a group would do well 
to remember that the school board has 
confidence in the superintendents, su- 
pervisors, and heads of departments 
who are placed in charge of them and 
that they should abide by the wishes 
of these individuals and cooperate with 
them to the fullest extent. When they 
feel that they can no longer do this 
they should resign. 


The Administrative Staff 

It has been pointed out in the 
previous paragraph that the adminis- 
trative staff, whether it be large or 
small, should be consulted by the 
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teacher, who should transact business 
with the proper official according to 
the set-up in that special school. 

Too many teachers do not under- 
stand the part that they should take 
in the administration of the school 
system. They assume that the prin- 
cipal, supervisor, and superintendent, 
or whatever other administrative offi- 
cers there may be, are responsible for 
the school in general and that they 
are responsible only for their own rooms 
or the students coming under their 
immediate jurisdiction. That is the 
wrong conception for a teacher to 
have in respect to the administration 
of a school. The day of the auto- 
cratic superintendent, who wishes to 
control the entire school system by 
himself, is rapidly passing. A ma- 
jority of the superintendents welcome 
the aid of the teacher, and more than 
that, they expect the teacher to par- 
ticipate actively in the administration 
of the school as a whole. Such mat- 
ters as unbecoming conduct in the cor- 
ridors, on the playground, in the gym- 
nasium, or wherever it may be in the 
schools, should be corrected by any 
teacher who happens to be within the 
vicinity if there is no teacher directly 
in charge of that work. It is under- 
stood that no teacher should attempt 
to correct pupils under the direction 
and supervision of another teacher un- 
less that teacher asks for assistance. 


The Supervisory Staff 


The supervision in a rural school 
is taken care of by the county super- 
intendent and in some instances a 
corps of assistants. In a small school 
the supervision is usually rather mea- 
gre, as the superintendent has many 
other duties to perform. In a large 
school system the supervisory staff 
may be of at least five different types. 
These five types may be: (1) gen- 
eral supervisors, who direct the work 
of a unit in the school system, such as 
kindergarten and primary grades; (2) 
special supervisors, such as music; (3) 
divisional supervisors; (4) depart- 

(Continued on page 155) 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FACES IMPORTANT ISSUES 


DIFFICULT task, as well as a 
A great challenge, lies ahead for 
those who accept responsibility 
in determining the character of future 
secondary education. This fact is 
emphasized by the situation described 
in the following sentences. Secondary 
education in the United States now, as 
in the past, is guided as a whole by no 
clearly formulated plan; it rests on no 
carefully conceived and fully envisoned 
educational philosophy; it has achieved 
no consistent standards by which to 
evaluate its own endeavors. Although 
it has to its credit great and unique 
achievements, it is, as a result of these 
lacks, inefficient, wasteful of public re- 
sources, sometimes even definitely prej- 
udicial of public good. These defects 
are the more significant in that social 
and economic conditions seem to call 
now, as never before, for carefully for- 
mulated plans of action in all matters 
which fundamentally affect the na- 
tional interest. 

What steps should be taken toward 
remedying this situation? What would 
constitute a desirable and practical pro- 
gram for the development and improve- 
ment of American secondary educa- 
tion? The Committee on Orientation 
of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association aided by more than seventy 
groups of school administrators and 
many individuals has attempted an an- 
swer to these questions. Its conclusions 
and recommendations are set forth in 
its report to the Department. The study 
occupied a period of three years and 
is presented in two parts: The first 
part, Issues of Secondary Education, 
has been published; the second, Func- 
tions of Secondary Education, will be 
available soon. 

The Committee believes that the 
first steps toward the improvement of 
secondary education and in establishing 
the groundwork of a national program 
are: (1) For secondary-school people 
to clarify their own thinking on the 





1Bulletin No. 59 National Department of Second- 
ary School Principals, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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issues and problems of secondary edu- 
cation. (2) To acquaint the public 
with them in order that a more re- 
alistic public opinion will enable citi- 
zens to deal intelligently with educa- 
tional affairs. (3) To plan a national 
program of secondary education in ac- 
cordance with the final resolution of 
the issues on the basis of approved 
principles of education. “Secondary 
education” is defined by the Committee 
as “the education provided by schools 
for the purpose of guiding and pro- 
moting the development of normal in- 
dividuals for whom on the one hand 
the elementary school no longer con- 
stitutes a satisfactory environment, and 
who on the other hand are either not 
yet prepared to participate effectively 
in society unguided by the school, or 
are not ready for the specialized work 
of the professional school or the upper 
division of the liberal arts. college.” 
An “issue” is defined as “a conflict of 
theory with theory, of theory with prac- 
tice, or of practice with practice.” 
Search for the conflicts which seem 
most vitally to affect secondary edu- 
cation in the United States at the pres- 
ent time revealed ten great conflicts of 
major importance. These, listed in the 
order arranged by the Committee, to- 
gether with some of the proposals and 
conclusions, are as follows: 


ISSUE I.—Shall secondary 
education be provided at public 
expense for all normal individ- 
uals or for only a limited number? 
Ideally, the realization of American 

democracy calls for a comprehensive 
program of secondary schools, sup- 
ported at public expense and open to 
all normal individuals. Practically, 
such a program is at present unattain- 
able. Its development is blocked in 
part by at least temporary limitations 
on what the secondary school can do 
for certain types of pupils. Experience 
tells us that there comes a point where 
diminishing educational returns set in. 
Its development is blocked also by the 
inadequacy of current methods of 
financial administration. 


But until educators have tried whole- 
heartedly to correct the defects of the 
present system by better planning and 
more resourceful leadership, they can- 
not concede that a universal program 
cannot be made effective. As to finan- 
cing this program, there must be a re- 
form in the tax basis for school support, 
a revision of the small district system 
to permit the maximum economy of 
administration consistent with a contin- 
uance of local interest, and an extensive 
reform of methods of internal financial 
administration. If these needed reforms 
are carried out, there is every reason to 
believe that the Nation can afford an 
approach to the ideal program. 

ISSUE II.—Shall secondary 
education seek to retain all pupils 
in school as long as they wish to 
remain, or shall it transfer them 
to other agencies under educa- 
tional supervision when, in the 
judgment of the school author- 
ities, these agencies promise to 
serve better the pupils’ immediate 
and probable future needs? 

The school must see to it that a pupil 
has gained a reasonable command of 
the minimum essentials demanded by 
society and has made a direct trial of 
an adequate range of differentiated ac- 
tivities with the help of a broad pro- 
gram of guidance before it can consider 
that he has reached the point of dimin- 
ishing educational returns. But with 
adequate safeguards, if a pupil should 
fail—not by standard of effort or of 
group accomplishment, but in the sense 
of inability to attain or make reason- 
able progress toward some properly 
defined, socially valuable competence 
—then the policy of adapting the 
school to him should end, and a policy 
of finding some more constructive ac- 
tivity begin. 

The best means of dealing with the 
problem would be to set up an agency, 
distinct from the secondary school but 
an integral and respectable part of the 
state educational system, devoted to 
that special purpose. Once such an 
agency was established, the schools 
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could both justly and wisely adopt the 
policy of directing into more appropri- 
ate forms of activity pupils whose con- 
tinued school work promised no profit- 
able return. The need for this new 
branch of the state educational pro- 
gram and the services it could render 
are so great as to make its eventual 
development imperative. 

Social changes have brought the 
United States to a place at which the 
conservation of youth can no longer be 
left to random effort or to individual 
initiative. Other countries such as Bul- 
garia, Holland, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many have long faced the problem 
which is just now becoming serious in 
the United States—that of finding suit- 
able activities for young people who 
have completed their formal schooling, 
but who cannot immediately be ab- 
sorbed into vocational employment. 
The services of this proposed agency 
should envisage broader responsibility 


and a wider range of activities than - 


that provided by other countries. It 
should go far beyond the work of CCC 
camps which make no provision at all 
for girls* and give employment to boys 
only on “made” work, under a military 
regime. 

ISSUE III.—Shall secondary 
education be concerned only with 
the welfare and progress of the 
individual, or with these only as 
they promise to contribute to the 
welfare and progress of society? 
Given a broad interpretation, the 

welfare and progress of the individual 
are practically synonymous with the 
welfare and progress of society. But 
until all conflicts between the indivi- 
dual and society end in a recognition 
that perfect harmony exists between 
the highest good for the individual and 
the highest good for society, a real issue 
in education persists. 

Processes of socialization have fre- 
quently brought personal desire into 
conflict with group aims. We may now 
expect such conflicts to increase, and 
we shall need some new principle to 
resolve them. Such a principle for edu- 
cation is found in the social and civic 
view of education suggested in the 
statement that “the State maintains 
free public education to perpetuate 
itself and to promote its own interests.” 

In America school people have been 
slow to seize upon this view as the 
foundation of their school policy and 
their proposals for public support. The 
tradition of individualism is still mili- 

*Resident Work 
Women are now incl 


for Unemployed Young 
in the NYA program. 
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tant enough to devise objections to this 
point of view but the circumstances of 
modern life are pressing it irresistibly 
upon us. Eventually, both school people 
and public must accept it. 

The acceptance of this alternative of 
the Issue offers new challenges and op- 
portunities and demands that certain 
decisions be made and their respon- 
sibilities accepted. Among these are: 
Secondary-school people must promote 
a “calm” acceptance of democracy as 
the central controlling principle of our 
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society. They must earnestly feel their 
responsibility for a better informed and 
more active electorate, a better organ- 
ization and spirit of community life, 
and a gradual elevation of man’s voca- 
tional activities and his economic well- 
being. This in turn demands a signi- 
ficant curriculum revision based upon 
a social view of education, as well as a 
reformation in the training and selec- 
tion of teachers. 

ISSUE IV.—Shall secondary 
education provide a common cur- 
riculum for all, or differentiated 
offerings? 

The “common curriculum” is defined 
as the kind of curriculum in which all 
pupils in the same grade of the same 
school system take the same subjects. 
The term “differentiated curriculum” 
applies to all those curricula which do 
not conform to the above definition. 
Secondary schools which do not provide 
a differentiated curriculum or do not 
allow for differences in a pupil’s rate 
of progress are conspicuously rare, but 
there are many and serious limitations 
which tend to keep a large number of 
schools, particularly the small schools 
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within a common range of offerings. 
The conclusion of the Committee is 
that the objectives desired for all youth 
can be achieved only by differentiated 
offerings in accordance with the needs 
and capacities of the pupils. 

The final resolution of this Issue 
takes into account both the need for 
social integration and the importance 
of recognizing individual differences in 
promoting economy of learning and in 
providing the specialization which life 
demands. It is a mistake, however, 
to assume that social integration re- 
quires common experiences for all in- 
dividuals. A single body of educa- 
tional experience neither represents 
equality of opportunity nor does it 
guarantee superiority of results. But 
a differentiated curriculum can serve 
both integration and _ specialization, 
whereas a common one cannot. 

The cost of a differentiated program 
is not an irrefutable objection, for it 
is an investment that pays returns. 
Nor should we overemphasize the ina- 
bility of the pupil to make wise choices; 
adequate guidance will reduce this to 
a minimum. 

ISSUE V.—Shall secondary 
education include vocational train- 
ing, or shall it be restricted to 
general education? 

“Vocational education” is here used 
to include all activities directed by 
schools for the specific purpose of pre- 
paring individuals for successful par- 
ticipation in different fields of service. 
“General education” is here used to 
refer to all other activities directed by 
schools: namely, those which do not 
have reference to the particular field 
of service in which individuals hope 
to engage. 

Few people dispute the need for vo- 
cational education as an essential part 
of one’s equipment for life, but many 
would disagree on the manner in which 
it should be provided. Secondary 
schools have not waited for the issue 
to be settled, but already have enrolled 
over 1,000,000 boys and girls, and 
adults in specialized vocational courses. 
A careful evaluation of the objectives 
to vocational education in the sec- 
ondary schools does not lead to the 
conclusion that training for vocational 
life should be omitted from its pro- 
gram. The school’s function of pro- 
moting social integration provides in 
itself a sufficient justification for in- 
cluding vocational training in its pro- 
gram. No social agency apart from 
the school has yet demonstrated its 
ability to provide youth with this type 
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of preparation for vocational life. 

Those who doubt that the school can 
provide an effective program of voca- 
tional education should view the defects 
in the light of the rapid and encourag- 
ing progress made in the short time 
since the secondary schools entered the 
field. Objections to vocational educa- 
tion in the schools do point, however, 
to important modifications in the pro- 
gram which schools offer. There is a 
real need for a dynamic program of 
vocational education for secondary 
schools planned so as to be as practical 
as present knowledge permits. 


ISSUE VI.—Shall secondary 
education be primarily directed 
toward preparation for advanced 
studies, or shall it be primarily 
concerned with the value of its 
own courses? 


Throughout most of their history 
the secondary schools have been domi- 
nated by colleges and universities and 
their curricula organized primarily to 
prepare pupils for advanced studies. 
But the plain fact of modern times is 
that new conditions in society call for 
new types of secondary-school curri- 
cula. Perhaps the most immediate 
effect of these changes has been to in- 
crease enormously secondary-school en- 
rollments, virtually make over the 
character of secondary-school popula- 
tion, and thrust the problem of ado- 
lescents into the lap of the schools. 
Naturally the college preparatory 
course proves inadequate. 

As soon as educators realized the 
inadequacy of the traditional college- 
preparatory course, many of them be- 
gan seeking new materials and meth- 
ods to prevent schooling, in the case 
of the majority of pupils, from be- 
coming futile. The continuing domi- 
nance of the colleges and universities 
over secondary schools in the face of 
this new situation has brought the Is- 
sue to its present serious form. 

Educators, however, should have no 
hesitation in choosing an alternative. 
Their experience and their knowledge 
indicate unmistakably that secondary 
education should be primarily con- 
cerned with the value of its own 
courses. If secondary education is to 
be good for all pupils, the college- 
preparatory course will not do. After 
weighing all the arguments on the vari- 
ous aspects of the Issue in their his- 
torical setting and in the light of all 
available facts on present-day situa- 
tions, the Committee arrived at a 
decision unanimously in favor of the 
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alternative of secondary education as 
primarily concerned with the value of 
its own courses. 


ISSUE VII.—Shall secondary 
education accept conventional 
school subjects as fundamental 
categories under which school ex- 
periences shall be classified and 
presented to students, or shall it 
arrange and present experiences in 
fundamental categories directly 
related to the performance of such 
functions of secondary schools in 
a democracy as increasing the 
ability and the desire better to 
meet socio-civic, economic, health, 
leisure-time, vocational, and pre- 
vocational problems and situa- 
tions? 

For a long time the curriculum has 
been the center of controversy. How 
should it be organized? Should the 
traditional subdivisions of knowledge 
be retained as the best basis for modi- 
fying the curriculum as needed, or 
should the curriculum be completely 
reorganized on the basis of what pu- 
pils should do in life? 

In American secondary schools to- 
day we find curricula organized in two 
ways. Under the more common type 
the subjects of the curriculum are 
grouped into departments, such as his- 
tory or science. Each of these sub- 
jects is further subdivided into sec- 
tions or topics. The other type of 
organization disregards more or less 
completely the conventional plan of 
organization, substituting some other 
categories which seem to agree more 
closely with the functional use of 
knowledge. 

The Committee does not believe that 
a curriculum utilizing conventional 
subjects as the categories under which 
school experiences are organized, pre- 
sents a defensible method of procedure. 
It, therefore, adheres to the second 
alternative supporting categories which 
are more fundamental because inher- 
ently involved and directly concerned 
with the proposed functions of sec- 
ondary schools and because more in 
harmony with demands of present-day 
psychology of learning. 

We need a new curriculum—one 
consciously designed and organized to 
serve the purposes of the school in the 
best way. It should be divided into 
two kinds of learning activities in 


keeping with the double function of ° 


the school: to train boys and girls for 
cooperative action in a more equitable 


social order and to make them produc- 
tive members of society. The Com- 
mittee holds that a national program 
of education which is neither national- 
istic nor localistic is needed in Ameri- 
ca. It suggests a plan which should 
be helpful in redesigning local and state 
curricular programs until effective 
large-unit organizations for curriculum 
reconstruction are initiated. 


ISSUE VIII.—Shall secondary 
education present merely organ- 
ized knowledge, or shall it also 
assume responsibility for attitudes 
and ideals? 

The Issue assumes great importance 
from the very fact that a pupil’s ex- 
perience in school will surely affect his 
attitudes and ideals whether the school 
accepts any responsibility for them or 
not. The term “attitude” is here used 
to mean “a stabilized set or disposi- 
tion.” The word “ideals” is here used 
to signify those larger wholes, those 
generalizations, conscious or uncon- 
scious, into which on the basis of ex- 
periences an individual’s emotionalized 
attitudes tend to arrange themselves, 
and which in turn, once present, serve 
to give significance to attitudes them- 
selves. 

If to be well-informed always meant 
to be good-intentioned, a policy of 
laissez-faire in the development of atti- 
tudes and ideals might be justified. 
Unfortunately there is too much evi- 
dence that this is not true. Nor can 
educators neglect to plan definitely for 
the development in the secondary 
school of desirable attitudes and ideals 
because they cannot definitely meas- 
ure the results of their efforts. Nor 
is it enough to leave the work of train- 
ing for attitudes and ideals to the ele- 
mentary school. 

The first and by far the most im- 
portant step that educators can take 
is to recognize in theory and practice 
that secondary education must plan 
as definitely for the development of 
desirable ideals and attitudes as for 
instruction in organized knowledge. 
There are obstacles in the way of car- 
rying out plans to help boys and girls 
to develop the attitudes and ideals 
most desirable but these can be gradu- 
ally overcome. Educators must de- 
velop a more vital curriculum and 
place in charge of it classroom teachers 
of rectitude and sincerity, who have 
been trained to realize the importance 
of developing desirable attitudes and 
ideals in their pupils. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The Curriculum and the Community 


Where shall the teacher find her materials? 


By LUTHER J. BLACK, County Superintendent of Schools, Douglas County 


CCORDING to Caswell and 
A Campbell’, definitions of curri- 
culum fall into three general 
groups. The first group indicates a 
group of subjects or fields of study 
arranged in a particular sequence. The 
second group is based on the concept 
that the curriculum is the subject mat- 
ter or content that is to be employed 
in instruction. The third group of 
definitions is much broader than the 
other two and is based on the experi- 
ence of the learner. The curriculum 
under this concept involves all elements 
of experience; consequently the task 
of curriculum making is very complex. 
Pupil interests, activities, aims, method 
and content, in fact everything that 
influences the experience of the learner 
must be considered. 

If we are to accept this third defini- 
tion, we should bear in mind that for 
most part the pupil’s interests lie right 
around him, and the better the teacher 
knows the community in which her 
pupils live the better she will be pre- 
pared to lead the pupil into those in- 
terests, and out of situations that are 
not real and living. 

The child who lives in a community 
where the raising of corn is the chief 
occupation should know a great deal 
about corn. He should know about 
the rotation of crops, what is consid- 
ered an average yield per acre, how 
to find the capacity of a crib or wagon 
box, the amount of rainfall required 
for raising corn, the return on the in- 
vestment of land when selling at so 
much per acre, the means by which 
the surplus crop is transported to other 
parts of the country, all uses to which 
corn is put, the kinds of tools used in 
tilling the soil: all of which affords an 
excellent opportunity for correlation 
throughout all the subjects he studies. 
In the same way the child who lives 
in the urban center should study the 
industries and people about him. 

But, the teacher may ask, “How am 





‘Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, 
iculum Development, pp. 65-66. - 


I to know the community?” This 
article is an effort to answer that very 
question. This can best be done by 
telling what was done here in Tuscola, 
with the cooperation of Mr. Owen 
Hubbell, principal of the grade school, 
and Mr. G. R. Collins, city superin- 
tendent, together with the loyal sup- 
port of all the teachers in the system. 

The information gathered in making 
the community analysis was obtained 
from the following sources: (1) ques- 
tionnaire; (2) personal interview; (3) 
court records; (4) records in county 
offices; (5) history of Douglas County; 
(6) Chamber of Commerce minutes 
and records; (7) U. S. Geodetic Sur- 
vey; (8) Farm Bureau; (9) U. S. 
Census of 1930; (10) county nurse’s 
office; (11) Ministerial Association; 
(12) local relief office; (13) public 
library. 

The questionnaire was submitted to 
all the children in the grade and high 
school with a request that teachers of 
the lower grades assist the children in 
answering them. Practically every 
questionnaire submitted was returned. 

A few of the leading questions in- 
cluded in the questionnaire are as fol- 
lows: 


a. If you do not live with your father 
and mother, with whom do you make your 
home? 

b. How do the members of your family 
spend their leisure time? 

c. To what clubs or lodges do your father 
and mother belong? 

d. Do your parents own your home? 

e. Are you employed outside school hours 
for pay? 

f. Do you work during the summer for 


pay? 
g. Do the adult members of your family 


vote regularly ? 
h. Does your home have a bathroom? 


i. Does your home have a furnace? 

j. Do the members of your family attend 
church and Sunday school regularly? 

k. What is your father’s occupation? 


The information obtained from this 
source was tabulated and recorded. 
Some items on the questionnaire were 


Te-checked from other sources. 


By personal interview with all 
classes of people information was ob- 
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tained concerning the development of 
the town that had never been recorded. 
We gathered stories about prominent 
people and families of the town that 
proved to be fascinating to the boys 
and girls in the classrooms. 

From the court records we found 
out the number of juvenile delinquents 
in the district over a number of years. 
We made a special study of the crimes 
with which the youth were charged, 
the exact number of cases to come 
before the court, the number of con- 
victions and the exact disposal of the 
case by the court. 

In the examination of county rec- 
ords we obtained information that 
gave us an insight into the economic 
life of our people. We discovered how 
many people in our community paid 
income tax, the total assessed valuation 
of all the property of the district, and 
the total amount of money available 
for school purposes. 

From the history of the county, in 
particular that part applying to 
our own township, we found interest- 
ing facts concerning the organization 
of our school district, and the names 
of the leading people responsible for 
its organization. When and why our 
town was chosen the county seat of 
the county, the name of the first child 
born in the city and the location of 
the first house and store built were 
other bits of information gleaned from 
the county history. 

The records of the Chamber of Com- 
merce furnished us information as to 
the number of homes in the district, 
from which we discovered the number 
of homes that were owned and the 
number of houses that were rented, 
together with the average rental per 
month. From this source we learned 
and tabulated the number and kinds 
of industries in the community and the 
number and kinds of professions. 

A glance at the report of the U. S. 
Geodetic Survey and the Census of 
1930 gave us information as to the 

(Continued om page 154) 
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The Proposed 


Teacher Retirement Plan 


HIS discussion of the proposed re- 

tirement plan for downstate teach- 

ers is a continuation of the article 
in the December issue of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER. 

The three main features of the pro- 
posed system are that it is to be actu- 
arial, on a reserve basis, and on the 
percentage plan. This third feature de- 
serves further comment. 

Contributions by the teacher would 
be based upon 4 percent of salary, with 
a minimum of $30 and a maximum of 
$100 a year. Upon retirement the al- 
lowances would bear a relationship to 
the amount of contributions that the 
teachers had made. The present law 
is the “flat rate” type, the contributions 
and the allowances bearing no direct 
relation to salary. But no flat-rate sys- 























Suppose, for example the Legislature 
in 1885 had decided to provide a retire- 
ment allowance on a flat plan—the 
same for all retirants, and decided that 
an allowance of about three-fifths of 
the average salary of all teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents would be 
adequate. So determined, the allow- 
ance would have been fixed by law at 
$172. See Figure I. A beginning teach- 
er then might have looked with pride 
upon her profession, which had a retire- 
ment system that offered an allowance 
of three-fifths of the average salary 
paid. But, lo! Thirty-five years later 
when she was ready to retire in 1920, 
only a $172 allowance would await her. 

This typical teacher of 35 years of 
experience would have shuddered at re- 
tirement on a $172 allowance when the 
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FIGURE I-—Flat Retirement Allowance Becomes Small Part of Salary 
in a Teaching Generation (Actual average salaries for Illinois are 
given for years specified.) 


tem is likely to remain satisfactory very 
long. Figure I will help to make this 
clear. 

Figure I represents what long has 
been happening in regard to salary 
trends over the cycle of a teaching gen- 
eration. Salaries have been increased to 
adjust the teacher’s purchasing power 
to a decreasing value of the dollar, to 
maintain longer school terms, and to 
pay for better qualifications in the mat- 
ter of experience, training, etc. 
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average salary was $1,080! The allow- 
ance would have become entirely inade- 
quate, being about one-sixth of the 
average salary instead of three-fifths as 
set in 1885. Similarly, a reasonable flat 
allowance set in 1900 would have be- 
come inadequate for 1935. 

The novice in the study of retirement 
systems will probably say, “But why 
not increase the flat allowance every 10 


years or such a matter and keep the” 


same reasonably in line with salaries?” 


By L. R. GRIMM 


Director of Research 
Illinois Education Association 


The answer is that such procedure cre- 
ates an enormous liability upon the sys- 
tem every time it is done. The teacher 
and the public have been contributing 
to be ready to meet only the smaller 
allowance. Contributions would have 
to be raised to guarantee the increased 
allowance—and also to pay off the lia- 
bility caused by promising the experi- 
enced teachers at that time more of a 
benefit than had been prepared for. 
Moreover, every time the flat allow- 
ance was adjusted the legislators from 
rural sections would say, “Now don’t 
get the allowance so high or it will be 
more than we pay our working teach- 
ers back home.” As a matter of fact in 
1915, the retirement law of Illinois 
fixed $400 as the retirement allowance 
—a sum that was about the average 
salary of all rural teachers of the State. 
Such sum was quite inadequate for the 
larger urban systems then. A flat sys- 
tem must from practical, legislative rea- 
sons fix the allowance in line with the 
lowest paid groups of the profession in 
the most backward parts of the State; 
hence, a flat allowance system cannot 
prove adequate for higher-salaried 
workers even at the time of enactment, 
and such becomes more inadequate as 


time passes by 


Percentage Plan Has 
Many Advantages 

For the above reasons and others we 
favor the percentage plan over the flat- 
rate plan. It is.easier to assume retire- 
ment status when the allowance bears 
a reasonable relation to the accustomed 
salary instead of being only such small 
fractional part thereof as results under 
a flat plan within a few years for teach- 
ers drawing even average salaries. The 
present flat plan offers no pension that 
appears adequate to the higher-salaried 
positions, and the holders thereof tend 
to delay retirement too long; thus path- 
ways to promotion are not opened to 
younger, aggressive workers. The per- 
centage plan avoids recurrent reorgan- 
izations and upheavals which must be 
made if allowances are kept in line 
with salary trends. 

Contributions being scaled according 
to salary work no real hardship in pay- 
ment. It has been proved over and 
over that really satisfactory sound re- 
tirement systems are more likely to be 

(Continued on page 154) 
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ST schools accept children in 

kindergarten at the age of five. 

In practically all cases, they 
spend one year in kindergarten and then 
pass to first grade where reading is pre- 
sented. If a child is very immature or 
of borderline or lower mentality, he 
may be retained in kindergarten anoth- 
er term, but all others enter Grade I 
with the hopeful anticipation that they 
will learn to read during that semester. 
As a consequence, all over the country 
the failure mortalities are extremely 
high in first grade, and this is bound to 
be the case as long as children enter 
that grade on the chronological age 
basis and are promoted therefrom on 
the basis of ability to read. 

There is no doubt that the transition 
from kindergarten to first grade is too 
abrupt for many children. Learning to 
read is a very complex process. Edu- 
cators are agreed that a child is not 
ready to learn to read until he is men- 
tally from six to six and a half years of 
age and we know that not all children 
reach that mental maturity at the age 
of six. In theory, we agree that mental 
age is the important determinant, but 
in practice only the most progressive 
schools make a mental age requirement 
for the presentation of reading. 

In Minneapolis, a study was made of 
115 first grade failures and of 115 con- 
trols, who succeeded in reading. It 
was found that all in both groups en- 
tered first grade at the chronological 
age of six, but that the mental age of 
54% of those who failed was below six 
and one half years and that the mental 
age of all the controls was above six and 
one half years. A similar study has just 
been completed in Cincinnati. This is 
a typical situation, which would be 
found in almost any failure study. 

It is not possible that all six-year- 
olds should learn to read in one year. 
Some will know how to read when they 
enter first grade; some will learn in one 
semester, and others are doomed to fail- 
ure before they start because of poor 
background or insufficient mentality. 
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Reading Readiness 


What shall be done for the child 
who chronologically is six years 
old but not yet ready for reading 


By VERA VOLIN MILLER 


Director of Research 
Evanston 


Failure at the very beginning of 
their school career leads to discourage- 
ment, loss of self confidence and initia- 
tive, and has a permanent effect upon 
their personality adjustment to life. At- 
titudes developed during school years 
have a tremendous influence on what 
the child will become in after school 
years. At present a large group of 
pupils are stigmatized by failure 
through no fault of their own but mere- 
ly because the course of study has not 
been adapted to their needs. Public 
education has not kept pace with re- 
search in this respect. The fact that 
the percentage of failures in first grade 
for the country as a whole is 25 percent 
strongly urges the need for some re- 
vision. We should plan a course of 
study to meet the needs of these chil- 
dren who are not able to meet the pres- 
ent curriculum standards. The pupil 
should be able to secure what he needs 
at the time when he needs it most. 


Testing Reading Readiness 


Knowing that a mentality of at least 
six years is one of the most important 
qualifications for success in reading, it 
would seem logical to require some test 
of mentality as a basis for first grade 
entrance. In this way only can we ex- 
pect to lower appreciably the percent- 
age of failures in that grade under the 
present curriculum. Since 75 percent 
of the six-year-olds will learn to read, 
it seems wise to continue to present 
reading to this group, but to sift out by 
standardized tests the pupils who are 
not yet so prepared. 

It is difficult to give any test to kin- 
dergarten children in large groups be- 
cause the examiner can not be sure 
they are doing their best in a strange 
group situation, and kindergarten chil- 
dren are so used to working and play- 
ing together that copying and helping 
one another tends to invalidate results. 
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Since few school systems have the per- 
sonnel to give individual intelligence 
tests to all children the next best plan 
is to utilize reading readiness tests as 
a means of selecting the ones most likely 
to succeed. These tests are very com- 
prehensive, measuring the ability to 
discriminate differences in pictures and 
words, to copy designs and letters, and 
to handle number concepts. They test 
vocabulary, sustained attention, muscu- 
lar control, and general information, 


.and in addition are interesting to the 


children. 

In our own schools, we have found it 
quite satisfactory to take two children 
at a time in reading readiness tests. In 
this way, it is possible to motivate the 
work and maintain interest through in- 
dividual attention better than one could 
in a group. There must, of course, be 
reservations in interpreting test results 
for children of this age, especially for 
those with limited background. The 
kindergarten teacher’s judgment must 
also be an important consideration in 
making promotions. It may be nec- 
essary to do some shifting from the 
non-reading group to the reading group 
and vice versa on the basis of individu- 
al response after work is started. There 
are children of normal intelligence who 
fail to learn to read because of some 
special defect while some of lower men- 
tality will succeed. Tests are not abso- 
lutely final, but are very necessary in 
any attempted classification, and are, 
of course, much more reliable than sub- 
jective judgment alone. 

In addition to test results and teach- 
er judgment, examination of the eyes 
and ears of kindergarten children is an 
important measure in the prevention of 
reading disabilities. We should find 
out all we can about these children, 
about their homes, social background 
and physiological status so that we may 
provide wisely for individual needs. 

In the Evanston schools last year we 
used the Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Test in kindergarten and the Gates 
Word Recognition Test at the end of 
one semester in first grade and com- 
pared results in the two tests. A corre- 
lation of +.52 was found, indicating 
that the readiness test was of some sig- 
nificance in the selection of children 
for the presentation of reading. In gen- 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Board of Directors 


HE Board of Directors of the Illi- 

nois Education Association held a 

meeting in the office of the Associa- 
tion at Springfield on Friday evening, 
November 20, 1936. The directors 
present were Frank A. Jensen, presi- 
dent, Orville T. Bright, Jr., first vice- 
president, Susan Scully, Fred L. Biester 
and S. B. Sullivan. There were present, 
also, Executive Secretary R. C. Moore 
and Treasurer Charles McIntosh. 


The President first called for the re-. 


port of the Treasurer, whereupon Mr. 
McIntosh submitted the following: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
As of November 20, 1936 


Receipts 
Dec. 1, 1935, Balance cash on 

DREN iadhiinns dd ewhee-acdasenins $20,979.12 
Dues paid at state meeting...... 40.00 
. Ee 36,489.00 
PRSIR oc benbccaheertecme 76.00 
Advertising in Intmvots Teacuer. 8,371.74 
Tax Warrants cashed............ 735.00 
ND Is és ddcdc de évnes 350.46 
Sale of Intmvois TEACHER........ 18.05 
EE bn kndudiaeseaadddeseied 148.62 
ER Er 11.28 
Publicity material sold.......... 503.40 
ee reer er $67,722.67 

Disbursements 
Nov. 20, 1936, Paid out on orders 

OGD GD vckvcckane Seacetud $51,257.71 
Nov. 20, 1936, Balance cash on 

ELL ee 16,464.96 


Total disbursements and balance.$67,722.67 


Upon motion, which was duly sec- 
onded and carried by vote of the Board, 
the report of the Treasurer was ap- 
proved. 

The Board next took up for consid- 
eration a tentative budget of resources, 
probable income and appropriations for 
the next year, which had been prepared 
by the Executive Secretary. After an 
explanation of the tentative budget 
submitted, the Executive Secretary 
stated also that the directors of the de- 
partments of Research and Statistics 
and of Public Relations have declared 
that the figures submitted were for min- 
imum amounts and that more could be 
used effectively if their departments 
were to function efficiently. 

After several changes had been made 
in this tentative budget, it was accepted 
and recommended for submittal to the 
Representative Assembly. 
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The next matter considered was the 
appointment of an Auditing Commit- 
tee. In accordance with the new Arti- 
cle II of the By-laws, the President ap- 
pointed, and the Board approved the 
following committee: Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., member of Board of Directors, 
chairman; David C. Hilling, Manual 
Training High School, Peoria, Illinois; 
and Madonna Kabbas, High School, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

The Executive Secretary stated that 
necessary extra employees and the em- 
ployees in the Department of Public 
Relations had so crowded the office 
rooms now available that the second 
story of the building ought to be pre- 
pared to accommodate at least the De- 
partment of Public Relations, thus va- 
cating the Directors’ room for the use 
originally intended. 

The Board agreed to submit to the 
Representative Assembly the question 
of completing the second story of the 
building for office use. 

The Executive Secretary also men- 
tioned certain items of painting and re- 
pair that ought to be done on the build- 
ing and grounds. This was deferred 
for action by the new Board of Direc- 
tors after its organization. 

A petition was read from the teachers 
of Montgomery County praying that 
Montgomery County be transferred 
from the Southwestern Division to the 
South Central Division of the Illinois 
Education Association. The Executive 
Secretary stated that he had notified 
the officers of both the Divisions con- 
cerned to be present at this meeting if 
they had any objections. Since no one 
appeared, and since no objections were 
filed, the Board voted unanimously to 
transfer Montgomery County from the 
Southwestern Division to the South 
Central Division. 

The Executive Secretary then read a 
petition from the teachers of Hamilton 
County praying that Hamilton County 
be transfered from the Southeastern 
Division to the Southern Division of 
the Illinois Education Association. The 
Executive Secretary announced that he 
had notified the officers of the two Di- 
visions concerned to be present if they 
had any objections to the transfer. 
Since no one appeared and no objec- 
tions were filed, the Board voted unani- 


Minutes of Two Meetings 


Held on Nov. 20 and Dec. 
13, Reported by Secretary 


mously to transfer Hamilton County 
from the Southeastern Division to the 
Southern Division of the I.E.A. 

The next matter considered was the 
publication of a handbook of informa- 
tion to be furnished for study purposes 
to clubs, groups, organizations, or indi- 
viduals wishing to inform themselves in 
regard to the problems of education in 
Illinois and our program for their solu- 
tion. Typed pages of such a book, pre- 
pared by Mr. L. R. Grimm of the De- 
partment of Research, had been sub- 
mitted to the members of the Board for 
their examination. The members of 
the Board expressed their satisfaction 
with the contents and ordered the print- 
ing and distribution of ten thousand 
copies of a thirty-two page booklet. 
The style of cover and the general form 
and content of the book and its printing 
were referred to the Executive Secre- 
tary and Director of the Department 
of Research. 

A bill was read from the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations for 
twenty-five dollars membership dues 
for the year. On motion -and vote the 
bill was allowed, and the Executive 
Secretary was directed to forward the 
bill to the Treasurer for payment. 

The Board then discussed at length 
the program and plans for the annual 
meeting of the I.E.A., to be held on 
December 28, 29, and 30, and many of 
the details that had been worked out by 
the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Executive Secretary 
were approved, and a few additional 
minor plans recommended. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
that ten or more of the local Divisions 
had ratified the proposed amendments 
to the Constitution and By-laws that 
were submitted to the Divisions by the 
Representative Assembly at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association in 1935. 

He made a special report that ten 
or more Divisions, or over half the 
Divisions, had ratified the amendment 
to Article I of the Constitution of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 

(Continued om page 149) 
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By G. HENRY RICHERT 


N November tenth last there ap- 
peared in the Rockford Morn- 
ing Star the following editorial: 

With the record of two overflow houses 
this season, the program of Rockford Com- 
munity Lectures can be said to have defi- 
nitely established itself as part of the city’s 
cultural life. So great was the throng at 
the first program, held in the spacious audi- 
torium of Second Congregational church, 
that the succeeding lecture program was 
moved to Shrine temple, where even larger 
audiences could be taken care of. And so 
excellent is the program arranged for suc- 
ceeding events that it appears the lecture 
management may establish a record of sell- 
outs for the entire season. 

The lectures management deserves the 
thanks of the community for restoring to us 
something out of the old tradition of Rock- 
ford, when lyceums brought such men as 
Alcott and Melville to this city. But the 
lyceum idea, while of the old tradition, is 
likewise as new as today. It has proved its 
merit to each generation. And the lecture 
series made available to us is quite in keep- 
ing with our high tradition. 

The editorial writer in the Morning 
Star has given the management of 
Rockford Community Lectures credit 
for reviving in Rockford a tradition 
which originated over half a century 
ago when in old Brown’s Hall leaders 
of thought in many fields expressed 
their views. It was perhaps a happy 
circumstance that enabled Rockford 
Teachers Club to tie up its project in 
adult education to this old cultural 
tradition, interrupted for a number of 
years, because of lack of sponsorship. 

Three years ago Rockford Com- 
munity Lectures was conceived as an 
educational project, the purpose of 
which was to afford teachers and 
townspeople an opportunity to listen to 
distinquished men and women of this 
and other countries, and to present to 
them written or oral questions during 


Rockford Community 
Lectures 


the forum or question period which was 
to follow each lecture. 

During the three years, in full keep- 
ing with the old tradition of high merit 
in speakers, Rockford has been given 
the opportunity of listening to such 
personages as Richard Washburn 
Child, Dr. Will Durant, Everett Dean 
Martin, Edgar Guest, Abbe Dimnet, 
Lew Sarett, Upton Close, Dr. Thomas 
J. Poulter, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Christopher Morley, Irving Fisher, 
Richard Halliburton, and others 
who are equally prominent in their re- 
spective fields. 

Richard Washburn Child lectured in 
Rockford shortly before his untimely 
death. In a quiet, unassuming manner 
he told of his close friendship with 
Mussolini over a period of years, and 
sketched for his audience some of the 
“behind the scenes” happenings in 
European politics. The forum or ques- 
tion period which followed his lecture 
continued for over one hour. Dr. Will 
Durant’s “The Ten Greatest Think- 
ers”; Upton Close’s graphic word pic- 
ture of Japan, ancient, medieval and 
modern; Frederic Synder’s prophetical 
talk “Keeping Ahead of the Head- 
lines”; Edgar Guest’s and Lew Sarett’s 
intimate references to their poems; and 
Richard Halliburton’s gripping narra- 
tive of the assassination of the Roma- 
noffs, will long remain in the memory 
of their hearers. 

Although, during its initial year, 
Rockford Community Lectures was 
sponsored only by the teachers’ club, 
the fact that this project was intended 
to be a civic one, was constantly em- 
phasized. The governing committee 
obtained the aid and advice of a larger 
group of twenty-five representative 
Rockford business and professional 
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A Teachers’ Club 
Undertaking in 
Adult Education 


men and women. This Advisory Com- 
mittee was consulted about the policies 
of the lecture course, and individual 
members of the committee, not mem- 
bers of the teacher group, were invited 
to act as chairmen for the different eve- 
nings. This practice, continued to the 
present, has caused prominent citizens 
of Rockford to take a greater interest 
in the lecture course. Since it has given 
those attending an opportunity to come 
in contact with some local as well as 
national celebrities, this custom has 
been greatly appreciated. 

Two years ago a further step for- 
ward was taken when two other promi- 
nent Rockford organizations were in- 
vited to assist in the sponsorship of 
Rockford Community Lectures and ac- 
cepted the invitation. The Rockford 
chapters of The American Association 
of University Women and The Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
have materially helped the teachers’ 
club and are, in part, responsible for 
the success which the lecture course has 
attained. The Board of Governors, 
which is now entrusted with the man- 
agement of the course, is made up of 
members from all three sponsoring or- 
ganizations. 

For the season 1936-1937 nearly 
sixteen hundred season tickets have 
been sold and a considerable number 
of persons, desiring single admissions, 
have had to be turned away each lec- 
ture evening. Through their accept- 
ance of Rockford Community Lec- 
tures, Rockford citizens have had the 
opportunity of hearing many distin- 
guished men and women. The prestige 
and influence of Rockford Teachers 
Club, and of the two organizations asso- 
ciated with it have been enhanced. And, 
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More Public Relations Work 


HE Southern Division of the Illinois Education Asso- 

ciation was the first in the field with a local public rela- 

tions committee. The Division officers appointed such 
a committee even before the I.E.A. had chosen a director, 
and was quite persistent in urging the appointment of such 
state director of public relations. 

The committee of the Southern Division has been active. 
The more important of its accomplishments may be listed 
as follows: 

It publishes a monthly paper entitled Southern Illinois 
Schools, which goes to the members of the Division, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, school board members, and others 
interested. 

It had a meeting at Mt. Vernon with the Illinois Educa- 
tional Commission and really jarred that Commission into 
an understanding of the distressing financial condition of 
many Illinois schools. 

It organized committees or groups by counties and com- 
munities for local meetings and action, such as disseminat- 
ing information and getting messages to the Governor and 
members of the Legislature. 

It mailed large numbers of mimeographed circular letters 
of its own composition and thousands of printed leaflets 
from the state office. 

It furnished a series of radio broadcasts, supplied the 
newspapers with numerous articles and paid advertising 
rates when necessary to get them published. 

It encouraged the organization of the Southern Illinois 
School Board Association, which is now very active in the 
campaign under the leadership of Mr. M. H. Detweiler of 
the high school board at Zeigler. 

It took a very active part in the primary and final elec- 
tion campaigns in 1936, produced some actual results and 
won prestige with the public and the respect of the politi- 
cians and voters. 

It holds meetings for the discussion of our problems and 
program, to which it invites newspaper editors and report- 
ers, school board members, the officers of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and all the members of the Legisla- 
ture representing the districts in the Division. 

The result of all this is that the general public in southern 
Illinois is well informed in regard to school problems and 
our program for their solution, and is thoroughly aroused to 
participate in the campaign to get action by the Legislature 
during the present session. 


More Prosperity 


AST month we mentioned several instances of bonuses, 
wage increases, and extra dividends being granted by 
corporations. The newspapers continue to publish re- 

ports of such demonstrations of prosperity by many com- 
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mercial and industrial companies. For example, the Chi- 
cago Tribune of December 16 said: 


Directors of Sears, Roebuck & Co., yesterday ordered the pay- 
ment of more than $12,000,000 to stockholders with the declara- 
Oe Oe ee a eee eee vane 
Jan. 7. There are approximately 4,832,000 shares outstanding. The 
company declared an extra of $1.75 a share last October. 

Directors of the Chicago Railway Equipment company approved 
a dividend of 12% percent on preferred stock, covering the last 
three quarters of 1933 and the year 1934. 


An extra dividend of 25 cents a share was approved by the 
Allegheny Steel company on its 610,000 shares of common stock. 
The company has been paying a regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents a share since last March. 


Universal Leaf Tobacco company declared an extra of $2 a 
share on common stock and the regular common dividend of 75 
cents a share. 


An extra of $1.30 a share on the common stock was voted by 
directors of the G. C. Murphy company. 

Directors of the Bancamerica-Blair corporation voted a special 
dividend of $1.25 per share in addition to the regular semiannual 
dividend of 25 cents a share. 

The Detroit Edison company declared an extra of $1 per share 
and the regular quarterly dividend of $1. 

Yesterday was the best payday in the United States since Dec. 
15, 1930, as more than $1,000,000,000 previously voted was paid 
out in dividends, bonuses and regular semimonthly wage checks. 
The day saw additional companies adding to the till of extra money 
for employes through bonuses or wage boosts. 

But the Chicago papers contain no announcement of 
“wage boosts” for Chicago teachers, and only an occasional 
news note telling of a slight and partial restoration of teach- 
ers’ salaries elsewhere last year. 

It is in order for our Public Relations Committees to call 
attention to these evidences of prosperity for others, to the 
slow but sure increase in the cost of living, and to the per- 
sistence with which teachers’ wages stick to the depression 
retrenchment level. 

Teachers should receive their share of the benefits of 


returning prosperity. 


The Faith of the Western World 


N November 3 the American people expressed their 

O faith in the principles and ideals of Franklin D. 

Roosevelt. Therefore, any expression by him is wor- 

thy of note as an expression of the principles and ideals of 
the great majority of the American people. 

On December 1 Mr. Roosevelt addressed a meeting .of 

the International Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
at Buenos Aires, and in that address he said: 


In expressing our faith of the western world, let us affirm: 

That we maintain and defend the democratic form of constitu- 
tional representative government. 

That through such government we can more greatly provide a 
wider distribution of culture, of education, of thought, and of free 
expression. 

That through it we can obtain a greater security of life for our 
citizens and a more equal opportunity for them to prosper. 

That through it we can best foster commerce and the ex 
of art and science between nations; that through it we can av 
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the rivalry of armament, avert hatred, and encourage good will 
and true justice. 


That through it we offer hope for peace and a more abundant 
life to the peoples of the whole world. 

It might be well to have all school children commit this 
quotation to memory and to have those above the fourth 
grade discuss what it means. 


Let Us Stand by the Truth 


UR legislative campaign is weakened and irreparable 
harm is done to the cause of education when untrue, 
misleading, or conflicting statements are made by 

different groups of educators. Let us consider an example. 

On October 29, 1936, there was mailed from Springfield 
to many teachers in Illinois a letter signed by the president 
of the “County Superintendents Association of Illinois.” 
This letter stated or clearly implied that the appropriations 
of $10,500,000 a year to the state distributive fund have 
been paid in full, and that the only shortage to the distribu- 
tive fund is “approximately seven million dollars yet due 
because of the breakdown in the collection of the property 
taxes for the years 1930, ’31 and ’32.” Absolutely nothing 
was said about the other shortage of exactly $7,000,000 for 
the biennium beginning July 1, 1933. 

In order to keep the record straight and to properly in- 
form the teachers who received the letter, we are here stat- 
ing the truth, as follows: 


October 29, 1936. 

. Shortage on apportionments for 1931, ’32 
and ’33, due from property taxes of 1930, 

$ 6,042,677.91 

. Shortage in regular distributive fund for 
the biennium beginning July 1, 1933.... 

. Shortage in regular distributive fund for 
the biennium beginning July 1, 1935.... 


7,000,000.00 
208,333.33 


Total shortage in distributive fund. . .$13,251,011.24 


Shortage No. 1 is caused by delinquency in payment of 
property taxes levied for the state distributive fund as far 
back as 1930. This shortage has been reappropriated to be 
paid if and when ihe property taxes are collected. 

Shortage No. 2 is caused by failure to provide eight 
monthly transfers from the occupational tax to the common 
school fund from July 1, 1933, to March 1, 1934. In that 
biennium only 16 monthly transfers of $875,000 each were 
made. These amounted to only $14,000,000. But $21,000- 
000 had been appropriated for the biennium. Therefore, 
there was and is a shortage of $7,000,000 for that biennium. 
This has never been reappropriated. 

Shortage No. 3 is caused by the transfer from the sales 
tax to the distributive fund of one-twelfth of $10,500,000 
for July, 1935, instead of one-twelfth of $13,000,000, which 
had been appropriated for the year of which that month 
was a part. 

All this is shown by state official records. Therefore, 
any statement that the appropriations of $10,500,000 a 
year have been distributed in full, or that the shortage in 
the property tax is the only shortage in the distributive 
fund, is absolutely untrue. 


If You Must Borrow Money 


/ IS sad but true that many teachers are occasionally 
“T witont money when they must have it. Of course the 
cynic will snarl and the successful man of means will 
ask: “Well, why don’t they save for their time of need?” 
In reply we ask, “Save what?” Many teachers have spent 
all their savings or more for education, and are in debt 
when they begin teaching. Most of them are paid small 
wages, and some of them are paid in almost worthless 
scrip, or are not paid at all until months after service is 
rendered. Teachers need at least a little food and clothing, 
and they are too honorable to steal. Therefore, many 
teachers at times find it necessary to borrow money; so 
the question arises as to where to borrow. 

The teacher should not be ashamed of her need. Let her 
remember that if she has been reasonably frugal it is no 
disgrace to ask for a loan. Nearly everybody has occasion- 
ally had to borrow money. 

First, the teacher should explain her difficulty frankly 
to some relative or friend and ask for a loan of only what 
she must have, explaining further just how and when she 
expects to repay it. If relatives and friends fail her, she 
should go boldly and unabashed to a local bank, prefer- 
ably to the one handling the school district funds, and tell 
the cashier or loan manager her needs and her plans for 
repayment. It is true that most banks do not care to lend 
small amounts to teachers, but the writer knows from both 
experience and observation that there are bankers who 
have been very kind to teachers and considerate of their 
needs, have made loans to them of what they really need- 
ed, and have charged them at a rate of only six or seven 
percent per annum. 

But if the bankers fail her, it may be necessary for the 
teacher to apply to a “short-loan company,” such as the 
Household Finance Corporation. However, before apply- 
ing she ought to understand just what the company is 
and what its terms are. She should borrow only from a 
company chartered and regulated by the State and under 
bond to the State to conduct its business according to law. 
That is the only kind whose advertisements appear in this 
magazine. She should read Sections 19 to 46 of Chapter 
74 in the Smith-Hurd edition of the Illinois Statutes. There 
she will learn that the company can lend her only three 
hundred dollars or less and that the maximum rate of in- 
terest is three percent a month on $150 or less, and two 
and one-half percent a month on $151 to $300. She should 
read the note or contract carefully before signing it, and 
then should meet the payments required. If she believes 
the company at any time is not complying with the law 
or with its contract with her, she should report it to the 
State Department of Insurance, which has licensed the com- 
pany and may revoke its license at any time for cause. 

Many teachers testify to the fair dealing of the regu- 
larly licensed “short-loan companies” and call them “life 
savers” in time of need. But remember, their regular rates 
are from two and one-half percent to three percent a 
month and you must pay these rates if you sign their 
notes. Before signing try relatives, personal friends, and 
your local bank in the order named. 
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All the Teachers 


By ELDA MILLS COALE 


E are told that whenever 
Wiestes get together they talk 

“shop.” This is probably 
true; we do, when we meet, discuss 
our common interests, just as other 
groups of people do. Sometimes this 
may be objectionable—we hope not 
often—but, in Chicago Heights this 
constant discussion of our interests, 
the continual reiteration of the ques- 
tion “What can teachers do about it?” 
finally resulted last spring in the for- 
mation of a Teachers’ Council com- 
posed of elementary teachers, princi- 
pals and the superintendent, having as 
its object the solution of some of the 
problems which formerly we had only 
discussed. 

Fortunately this organization was 
complete and ready to function this 
fall when the I.S.T.A. Public Rela- 
tions Department began to bombard 
us with material for interesting. our 
community in school legislation. A 
publicity committee was appointed 
which began to investigate the possi- 
bilities of carrying on such a campaign 
in our town. We found that some of 
the people in our community were 
ready to interest themselves in almost 
any project that might mean a reduc- 
tion in property taxes, that we were 
having an alarming increase in teach- 
ing problems arising from shortened 
school terms and overcrowded rooms, 
that our system had lost some well 
trained and experienced teachers to 
systems paying better salaries. These 
were all factors that seemed to indi- 
cate that the time was right for our 
community to give serious considera- 
tion to the financial condition of our 
schools. We were confronted, how- 
ever, with this discouraging situation: 
by far the greater part of our commu- 
nity was extremely apathetic toward 
the problem of the schools, or toward 
the schools at all, as far as that is con- 
cerned; a small group was frankly 
antagonistic, and a still smaller group 
genuinely concerned. It seemed that 
our problem was three-fold: first, to 
make the community school conscious; 
second, to bring them to an under- 
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Chicago Heights Teachers Find 
Those Who Worked Hardest 


Profited Most. 


The Story of 


an Effective Teachers Council 


standing of the grave financial situa- 
tion; and third, to bring about a reali- 
zation that the responsibility for solv- 
ing the problem rests on the citizens 
and not upon the paid employees of 
the school system. We knew, of 
course, that this was a very large as- 
signment of work for an extra curricu- 
lar activity, but felt that as we repre- 
sented the group most familiar with 
the schools problem it was “up to” us 
to start the ball rolling in the commu- 
nity with the hope that as the interest 
increased the movement would carry 
on from its momentum. 


Getting Audiences—Speakers 


We were anxious to present our 
problems to the community during 
October so that we would be in the 
position to offer the information re- 
garding the attitude of the candidates 
for Governor and the Legislature with- 
out seeming to be interested only in 
the political phases of the problem. 
Accordingly a list of adult organiza- 
tions was prepared by the publicity 
cémmittee, including patriotic organi- 
zations, Women’s Club, service clubs, 
Parent-Teacher associations, real es- 
tate groups and various others. This 
list was given to the whole body of the 
Council and members were asked to 
assume the responsibility of arranging 
for a speaker to appear during October 
in some of the groups with which they 
had contact. We were agreeably sur- 
prised by the willingness with which 
most of these organizations arranged 
for time on their programs when our 
purpose was explained, but we realized 
abruptly that in our effort to get audi- 
ences for our speakers we had almost 
forgotten to get speakers for our audi- 
ences. A few of our group felt capable 
of presenting the problem in a formal 
talk, but we were all employed during 
the time when afternoon and luncheon 
meetings were being held. We conse- 


quently requested members of our 
school board and our superintendent to 
assist in this work and found them co- 
operative. Some one suggested that 
the original Four Minute Men might 
be interested in this problem. This 
proved a valuable suggestion as the 
president of that organization, Mr. A. 
I. Zeller, a public spirited citizen and 
an excellent speaker, entered whole- 
heartedly into the project and has given 
unstintingly of his time and ability. 


Types of Materials Used 


The talks prepared for these adult 
groups were based on the information 
in All the Children. In addition we 
made available to our speakers all the 
reliable material possible on the state 
and local school problems, taxation, 
distribution of taxes, state school 
boards, etc. We took care not to have 
a speaker sponsored by the Council 
appear who could not discuss the school 
problems with convincing sincerity be- 
fore the most antagonistic groups. 
Questions were anticipated and open 
discussion of the problems was en- 
couraged when the type of meeting 
permitted this. The speakers were 
provided with a supply of All the Chil- 
dren, and gave one to each person in 
attendance at the meetings. These 
usually inspired the discussion. 
Through this type of publicity we have 
reached nineteen groups of citizens, 
about eight hundred people in all. 
Equally as valuable and with a possi- 
bility of reaching a larger group of 
citizens, was material sent out through 
the schools. A series of four very 
simply worded letters explaining the 
financial condition of the schools was 
prepared and mimeographed by a com- 
mittee of teachers and sent to each 
home on four successive Fridays. The 
first letter outlined the problems to be 
discussed, the second explained the 
educational problem in the State and 
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was accompanied by a copy of All the 
Children, the third explained the local 
school situation, and the fourth, which 
was sent out the Friday before elec- 
tion, was accompanied by a copy of 
the candidate’s voting record and atti- 
tude on school problems, and dealt 
with the responsibility of the voters. 
We felt that the vote as recorded in 
our community was evidence that our 
efforts had not been in vain. 

In addition to these types of edu- 
cational publicity we attempted a lit- 
tle direct advertising. A few firms 
in our down-town district have dis- 
played for us some large graphs depict- 
ing Illinois’ school finances. Many of 
these were copies of those in All the 
Children and others were original com- 
parisons worked out by teachers and 
upper grade pupils. We asked our 
newspaper to print under the head “Do 
You Know” a list of statements—one 
sentence—each a salient fact concern- 
ing our schools. 


Schoolroom Activities 


Within our schoolrooms we have 
carried on various kinds of activities 
which were suitable to the grade. Some 
of the more original teachers have 
written words to be sung to familiar 
airs, such as “Where, Oh, Where, Has 
Our Money Gone?” Other teachers 
and children have prepared skits and 
simple dramatizations. One of these 
was given before several citizen groups 
and carried a great appeal. Arithmetic 
classes have solved problems, English 
classes have written sentences or para- 
graphs, depending on the ability of 
the children, civics classes have dis- 
cussed the community’s responsibility ; 
in fact, in most every grade some meth- 
od had been found to increase the 
interest and understanding of the chil- 
dren in school problems. 


American Education Week 
American Education Week, directly 
following the election, gave us the 
needed opportunity to bring our par- 
ents into the schools. Realizing that 
there is no more effective way to sell 
the schools to the community than to 
have our work well understood and 
approved by our patrons, every effort 
was made to attract the parents to the 
school, to increase their interest in the 
classroom work, and to impress upon 
them their responsibility and power in 
the matter of school legislation. We 
also sponsored a mass meeting during 
the week, and while the attendance was 
not as great as we had hoped for, the 
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interest was keen and we felt that what 
our audience lacked in quantity it 
more than made up in quality. 

Since American Education Week we 
have been considering a plan for set- 
ting up in January a sort of informa- 
tion service between the General As- 
sembly and our patrons so that we 
may keep posted on school legislation 
and encourage our people to exert a 
little pressure when it is necessary. 
There seem to be two possible means 
of doing this: one, to handle it through 
the school and P.T.A. organizations 


Winners in State Contests 








UNE LEEPER, Moline High 
School, placed first in the essay con- 
test and Bud Whitaker, Decatur 

High School, placed first in the poster 
contest, sponsored by the I. E. A. dur- 
ing American Education Week. The 
debate brief contest was won by the 
debate team of Stockton High School. 

Local contests were held in Illinois 

schools during American Education 
Week. Winning entries in each school 
were sent to the president of the Divi- 
sion of the I. E. A. where they were 
judged. The best entry in each Divi- 
sion was then submitted in the state 
contest. Entries were received from six- 
teen Divisions. The subject of all the 
contests was “Additional State Support 
of the Public Schools.” 
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with the teachers committee acting as 
dispenser of news; the other, to let the 
Teachers’ Council take the initiative 
in forming a citizens committee. Under 
this plan each of the adult organiza- 
tions who heard our speaker, would 
be asked to send an interested repre- 
sentative to an organization meeting 
in the hope that a group so formed 
might assume the responsibility of car- 
rying on this work through organiza- 
tions other than the school. We may 
find that the interest is not enthusiastic 
enough to make this second plan feasi- 
ble; if so, the teachers will carry on 
through the schools until the commu- 
nity is ready and willing to accept the 
responsibility. 


Results 


It is difficult to tell just what we 
have accomplished. We know of 
course that we haven’t done as much 
as we would have liked, but we can 
not feel discouraged when we realize 
that 1101 parents visited our schools 
during American Education Week ; 800 
people in our own community have 
heard about and have shown an inter- 
est in the schools financial problems, 
organizations in three outlying com- 
munities have requested our speakers 
to present their talks, and the vote in 
our city showed some direct results of 
our letters. But, if none of these things 
had been accomplished the benefit re- 
ceived by some of the teachers has 
been sufficient to make all their efforts 
worth while. Their interests in their 
profession have been extended beyond 
the classroom; their contacts in the 
community have been strengthened and 
increased; those who have worked 
hardest have profited most. The re- 
sults, as far as the teachers are con- 
cerned, are well summed up in the 
homely words of the wise philosopher 
who said— 

If you don’t git nothin’ out 
It’s cause you don’t put nothin’ in. 

We are offering this report to the 
teachers of Illinois, not in a spirit of 
self aggrandizement, but because only 
after participating in this campaign 
have we fully realized the great amount 
of work that must be done with our 
citizens before we can hope for a change 
of school conditions in our State. It 
is not the job of one city, or one county, 
or of the superintendents, or of school 
boards, but an enormous piece of work 
that can only be accomplished by sin- 
cere effort on the part of “All the 
Teachers.” 
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Educational NEWS BRIEF 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the state report significant activities 





Belleville Township High School 


@ WITH the realization that people who 

attend evening classes do so for re-edu- 
cational, promotional, and cultural purposes 
the Belleville Township High School night 
school offers 39 varied courses to its 397 stu- 
dents. 

Evening classes have been held here for 
twelve years. This year a few elementary 
college courses have been added. The ages of 
night-school students range from 16 to 68 
years. Frequently entire families attend. 

During the past 15 months positions have 
been found for 139 graduates of the Belle- 
ville Township High School. Through the 
close affiliation of the principal with the Re- 
tail Merchants Association, Manufacturers 
Association, and service clubs, his office has 
come to serve as a Clearing house to which 
requests are sent from business men for stu- 
dents te work for them. A file is kept here 
of all available graduates (who must be at 
least 18 years in order to be placed): all in- 
formation necessary for locating them, school 
preparation and courses taken, experience, 
and family history including economic status. 
A factor in the success of these placements 
is a conference held between department 
heads and the graduate who is to be sent 
out. The kind of work is outlined and, if 
possible, the student is told something of 
the characteristics and disposition of the 
prospective employer. 


Casey-Monroe School 
@ THE Monroe Toy Making Club is a 

leisure time activity of the Monroe school 
that gives boys of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades experience in a manual arts project 
that is denied them in the school’s regular 
curriculum. The project is financed by the 
local post of the American Legion. The 
club, which has a full quota of officers, meets 
on Saturday morning. Such projects as bird 
houses, sail boats, Christmas toys are sched- 
uled so as to be most seasonable. A new pro- 
ject is initiated each month, all children 
making similar pieces for that month. Work 
is displayed in the schoo] building and com- 
petent judges rate them in order of work- 
manship. Principal Robert A. Wright com- 
ments: 

“It pays large dividends to the boys of 
the community.” 


Cook County 

@ OF local publications devoted to school 
interests there fortunately, we think, 

seems to be a healthy increase. A number 

of them have been mentioned in our News 
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Briefs. Now comes the Cook County Educa- 
tional Digest, a quarterly devoted to school 
news. In the Foreword, County Superinten- 
dent Noble J. Puffer says, “It will be our 
purpose to discuss matters of current inter- 
est along school lines; to present contem- 
plated legislation before the legislature; to 
carry statistics concetning our high schools 
and elementary schools; and to present ar- 
ticles by authorities in various fields of edu- 
cational endeavor.” To make good on the 
last promise, Mr. Puffer offers as his lead 
article “Reading and Leisure in the New 
Age” by Dr. William S. Gray, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Volume I, No. 1 is an 
attractive issue of twelve printed pages and 
cover. 


Eastern Illinois State 

Teachers College 

@ THE college has inaugurated a series of 
culture survey talks on Thursday after- 

noons this term. Dr. Buzzard gave the first 

address on the topic, “Earth History and the 

Appearance of Man.” 

Three groups of men are operating co- 
operative dining services; there are approxi- 
mately thirty men in each group, and the 
weekly cost per student is approximately 
$2.50. 

Dr. Cook reports that sixty-four percent 
of the four-year graduates of 1936 and nine- 
ty percent of the two-year graduates were 
placed in teaching positions. 

A meeting of the officers of the Eastern 
Division of the Illinois Education Association 
and of delegates to the Springfield meeting 
was held at the college on December 10. 
Dinner was served by students in the Home 
Economics Department. Dr. Buzzard is 
president of the Eastern Division. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ MISS ANNA M. BLAKE, for 21 years 

a member of the I.S.N.U. biology fac- 
ulty, died Saturday, November 28. Miss 
Blake came to Normal University after 
teaching at the Kewanee grade school and 
Lincoln high school. She attended Normal 
University as an undergraduate student, 
then matriculated at the University of Chi- 
cago, where she received her B.S. She ob- 
tained her master’s degree from Columbia. 
For a number of years she was editor of the 
I.S.N.U. Alumni Quarterly, and was promi- 
inent in scientific circles. Her place has been 
filled by Miss Opal Hartline, who attended 
McKendree College and the University of 
Illinois, from which she received her doctor’s 
degree in 1935. She has served in several 





high schools in the State and was a member 
of the L.S.N.U. summer session faculty in 
1936. 

Professor John A. Kinneman of the social 
science department is the author of an ar- 
ticle in the November issue of Education 
“The Contributions of Social Work to Edu- 
cation.” 

The ILS.N.U. Alumni Club of the Air is 
continuing its broadcasts every Tuesday af- 
ternoon at five o’clock at the Bloomington- 
Normal station, WJBC, at 1200 kilocycles. 
These alumni club programs are planned 
primarily for the purpose of bringing the 
alumni throughout the State closer together 
with broadcasts of interesting bits of news 
concerning their activities and the happen- 
ings on the campus itself. 

The Art Department, under Dr. Julius 
Miller, is showing the second annual travel- 
ing exhibit of art and architectural drawings 
by students of the University of Illinois. 

The fifth annual invitational debate meet- 
ing was held at I.S.N.U. on Friday and Sat- 
urday, January 8 and 9, under the direction 
of Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, debate director. 

Two hundred and forty students at I.S.- 
N.U. have become student members of the 
National Education Association. This is the 
third year that I.S.N.U. has cooperated with 
the N.E.A. in promoting an interest in pro- 
fessional growth through membership in the 
National Education Association and through 
a study of its monthly journal. Last year 
I.S.N.U. had the largest number of student 
members of any institution in the United 
States. 

The State Physical Education Society com- 
mittee on physical education in the public 
schools met at Normal University, Monday, 
December 14, in McCormick Gymnasium. 

President R. W. Fairchild was in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 11 and 12 to at- 
tend a joint meeting of the standards, ac- 
crediting, and executive committees of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
President Fairchild is a member of the stand- 
ards committee. 

1.S.N.U. students matriculated from twen- 
ty-one states this year. 


J. Sterling Morton 
Educational Association 


@ THE J. Sterling Morton Educational As- 

sociation, Morton High School, Cicero, 
has engaged the services of Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Carne of the Illinois Society for Mental Hy- 
giene for a series of five lectures ending Feb- 
ruary 19, 1937. Problem cases that defy so- 
lution are to be analyzed and treatments rec- 
ommended. The wide experience of the lec- 
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turer enables her to make practical sugges- 
tions that will be of great value to all teach- 
ers as well as deans and counsellors. This 
project is a “forerunner” to the mental hy- 
giene clinics that will be conducted by the 
board of education under the direction of 
the superintendent and a psychiatrist who 
specializes in problem cases among school 
children. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ A COURSE of five lectures by distin- 

guished professors and nationally-known 
scholars from the faculty of the University 
of Chicago is being given in the college audi- 
torium of the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, Profes- 
sor Avery Craven, Professor Harry Gideonse, 
Professor Marcus W. Jernegan and Dr. 
Mayme I. Logsdon are participating in the 
lectures. 

The Student Health Service of the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College is mak- 
ing tuberculin tests of all the students in the 
college. 

The musical organizations of the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College cooperated 
with four Chicago soloists in the perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” on the evening 
of December 17. 

The enrollment in N.1.S.T.C. for the win- 
ter quarter of this year has reached a total 
of 751. This is an increase of almost seven 
percent over the enrollment for the same 
quarter a year ago. It also exceeds the en- 
rollment for the fall quarter. 

After careful study, Dr. Whittaker, head 
of the social science department at N.I., has 
obtained results from a test on the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The data is 
based on a true-false test of 60 statements 
prepared by the department of the social 
sciences, with 65 students participating. 


Northwestern University 


@ PROCEEDINGS of the Conference on 

Guidance and Student Personnel Work 
held on the Evanston Campus November 21, 
1936, are to be published and will be avail- 
able for about a dollar a copy. Discussions 
centered around the following themes: The 
Place of Personnel Services in the Modern 
School; The Role of Various Individuals in 
Guidance and Personnel Work in the Mod- 
ern School; Newer Techniques in Guidance 
and Student Personnel Work; The Guidance 
Services of the Modern School. 

This Conference drew representatives from 
110 cities in nine states, with a total atten- 
dance of 1,200 teachers, administrators, and 
guidance and personnel workers. The Con- 
ference was planned and directed by mem- 
bers of the staff of the School of Education 
who are associated in offering courses in 
guidance and student personnel work. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 


@ THE meeting on January 21 of the So- 

cial Studies section of the North Shore 
Group of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion will usher in a new type of discussion. 
Rather than analyze curricula and textbooks, 
members will analyze their actions in the 
classroom in terms of how these actions af- 
fect the children’s attitudes towards the 
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major issues in American life; for example, 
how an authoritarian atmosphere in the 
classroom affects the children’s fundamental 
attitudes towards democratic institutions. 
This plan evolved as an outcome of a most 
interesting discussion led by Dr. Brogan of 
Northwestern University at the meeting on 
November 11. 

The Social Committee, of which Marion 
Russell is chairman, has arranged for a tour 
through the plant of the Cooperative Trad- 
ing Company, Waukegan, which maintains 
a dairy, bakery, grocery stores, meat markets, 
service station, credit union, and an educa- 
tional service for their members. The tour 
will be followed by a luncheon at the Co- 
op’s boarding house. 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ OF the 422 1936 students at S.I.N.U. who 

left college presumably seeking employ- 
ment, 92.6 percent are now placed in gain- 
ful occupation, married, or attending school 
elsewhere, according to a report of the col- 
lege Placement Bureau, directed by G. D. 
Wham, dean of the faculty. Included in the 
422 were 312 teaching positions, and all but 
20 of the total list of 1936 students reported 
some occupation. The unemployment per- 
centage, including those who did not report 
to the Placement Bureau, was only 7.4 per- 
cent. 

Of the 157 four-year degree graduates of 
1936, 93.6 percent have reported some oc- 
cupation, and only 12 are unemployed or 
unreported. More than 100 have received 
teaching positions, and 57, or more than half, 
are now placed in high schools. The record 
as a whole, especially in the total employed 
or otherwise occupied, represents a slight 
gain over the figures of last year. 

Five southern Illinois cities, only one of 
which was included among the centers of fall 
term classes, are served this winter: by the 
S.I.N.U. extension department, directed by 
Dr. Russell M. Nolen. They are Harrisburg, 
Pinckneyville, Christopher, Mounds and 
West Frankfort. The classes are already un- 
der way, some having begun before the 
Christmas holidays. During the fall term 
more than 150 students in five cities received 
instruction from regular college faculty mem- 
bers through extension classes. 

Following the presentation by the S.I.N.U. 
Little Theater of a Christmas Gift Show to 
the community December 13, the choice of 
A. A. Milne’s The Dover Road as the dra- 
matic group’s major production of the year 
was announced. It will be given sometime 
early in February, directed by Miss Dorothy 
Magnus. 

Entertainments scheduled for S.I.N.U. on 
the College Entertainment Series and the 
Carbondale Co-operative Concert Association 
program include the appearance of Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, January 22; Arthur Kallet, 
speaker and co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs, February 11; and John Mason Brown, 
dramatic critic, February 18. Seidel is 
brought by the Co-operative Concert group. 

Slated for publication about February 20 
is the first literary magazine in the college’s 
history, sponsored by the college weekly 
newspaper, the Egyptian. Prize contests were 
announced before the Christmas holidays for 
the three divisions of the supplement. Miss 
Esther M. Power, English department, and 
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Dr. R. L. Beyer, head of the history depart- 
ment, are editorial advisers of the paper, 
and Dr. T. W. Abbott of the chemistry de- 
partment is business adviser. Other faculty 
members will serve as judges for the entries. 

An increase in the fall term probation list 
was one of the results of the S.I.N.U. drive 
on poor scholastic records, with the figure 
soaring from 210 in 1935 to 299 for the 
same period this year. Some of the reasons 
advanced by authorities for this increase 
were student attempts to carry too many ac- 
tivities and daily commuting. 

The National Youth Administration pro- 
gram on the Southern campus now offers 
employment to 300 students, according to 
Mrs. Wanda N. Gum, director. 


Spring Valley 


@ RECEIPT of back taxes somewhat 

strengthened the educational fund of the 
elementary school district, but still did not 
justify restoring pay cuts experienced by 
teachers of the district during the depression. 
The board of education, however, found a 
means of expressing the sincerity of its good 
wishes for the faculty. It followed the prece- 
dent of many business establishments in this 
year of burgeoning prosperity and granted 
a $10 bonus to each full-time teacher at 
Christmas. 


Vermilion County High School 
Principals Association 


@ THE high-school principals of Vermilion 

county entertained their board members 
at a banquet at the Bismarck High School 
on December 2. This is an annual affair. 
The association boasts 100 percent member- 
ship; every high school in the county is 
represented by its principal. 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ ALL but a very small percentage of 1936 

graduates of Western have found employ- 
ment, according to a survey made by the 
Placement Bureau. Of the four-year gradu- 
ates 94.6 percent are teaching, have other 
employment, or are in college, while the per- 
centage in relation to two-year graduates is 
100. Of the 132 four-year graduates 78.8 per- 
cent are in teaching positions; 92 percent of 
the 76 two-year graduates are in teaching 
positions. Only seven of the entire number 
are without employment. 


More than 700 students enrolled in the 17 
different courses offered by W.1S.T.C. ex- 
tension department for the school year 1936- 
1937, according to a report presented by 
Professor G. W. Gayler, head of the depart- 
ment. In 14 counties in and bordering the 
Military Tract, 16 extension centers offer the 
17 different courses. There are 33 classes. 

President Morgan is participating in an 
inquiry into the character and cost of public 
education in the state of New York as a 
member of a staff of which Dr. Charles H. 
Judd of the University of Chicago is direc- 
tor. Dr. Morgan is primarily interested in 
teacher training institutions—finding out the 
type of teaching done, the nature of the cur- 
riculum offered, and the needs in relation to 
requirements of educating teachers in New 
York state. Dr. Judd will make a final re- 
port for the staff in 1938. 
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Winnebago County 
Schools Informer 
@ The Winnebago County Schools Informer 
with Vol. III, No. 2, invaded the homes 
that have children in the public schools of 
the county outside of Rockford. County Su- 
perintendent Pearson explains that “this move 
was prompted by the growing necessity of 
informing school patrons regarding the 
quickly changing educational policies, organi- 
zation, and legislation.” Two issues each 
year, it is planned, will be distributed among 
the homes. Others will be sent to school of- 
ficers and teachers only. 

A weekly broadcast over Station WROK 
known as the Informer Hour provides a 
weekly supplement to the publication. The 
Informer Hour has thus far presented a 
program dealing with the work of the coun- 
ty office and another dealing with the work 
of the county nurses. Future programs will 
present school classes, glee clubs, orchestras, 
teacher meetings, demonstrations of different 
types of teaching, school board meetings and 
P.T.A. work. 

The bulletin gives generous space to pre- 
senting major features of the state-wide pro- 
gram of the Illinois Education Association. 


Wood River 


@ BEFORE us is the Christmas number of 

The Voice of 104, issued by the teachers 
of District 104, Wood River and Hartford, 
through the cooperation of Superintendent 
G. A. Smith and the Board of Education. It 
seems to us to be a most informative “Voice” 
with happy inflection. Faculties of other 
schools contemplating such a public relations 
medium will find it profitable to look over 
the interesting, varied and significant content 
of this one. 


Lake Shore Division 


@ THE Lake Shore Division of the 

Illinois Education Association held 
its annual meeting in the Patten Gym- 
nasium, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, on Monday, October 26, 
1936. Speakers were Mr. Fred L. Bies- 
ter, chairman, Committee on Legisla- 
tion, Illinois Education Association; 
Dr. William Gellerman, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Dr. Henry D. Gideonse, pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Roy W. Hatch, professor of 
education, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey; Dr. Frank A. 
Jensen, president, Illinois Education 
Association; Dr. M. W. Jernegan, pro- 
fessor of American History, University 
of Chicago; Mr. O. M. Karraker, sec- 
ertary, State Teachers Pension Board; 
Miss Josephine E. Maloney, teacher in 
Demonstration School, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College; Dr. Ernest O. 
Melby, dean, College of Education, 
Northwestern University; Dr. Paul J. 
Misner, superintendent of schools, 
Glencoe; Dr. E. T. McSwain, assistant 
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professor of education, Northwestern 
University; Mr. John W. Thalman, su- 
perintendent, Waukegan Township 
High School. The affairs of the Divi- 
sion will be directed during 1937 by the 
following: 

Orricers—President, David E. Walker, 
superintendent of schools, District 76, Evan- 
ston; vice-president, Ben A. Sylla, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago Heights; secre- 
tary, W. L. Brown, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka; treasurer, Orville 
T. Bright, Jr., superintendent of schools, 
Flossmoor. 

Executive. ComMitree—Chairman, Leona 
E. Larimore, principal of Congress Park 
School, LaGrange, 37; B. H. Ball, Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School, Highland 
Park, ’°38; Evelyn Pearson, Ravina, ’39. 

State Commitrers—Appropriations, E. N. 
Cassady, superintendent of schools, Brook- 
field, 38; Legislation, John W. Thalman, 
superintendent of township high school, 
Waukegan, ’39; Resolutions, B. E. Gordon, 
assistant principal of township high school, 
LaGrange, °37. 

Resotutions—Resolved, That the Lake 
Shore Division express itself as believing that 
the social advantages of democracy are to 
be preserved best by protecting the rights 
of free inquiry and expression of opinion for 
the minority through schools, press, radio 
and the speaking platform at the same time 
rule by the majority is maintained; that 
the social studies shall be taught in such 
manner that school pupils will weigh evi- 
dence on all sides of controversial questions 
rather than be indoctrinated with predeter- 
minded conclusions; that emphasis be placed 
in training pupils how to think rather than 
what to think. 

Wuereas, In the public Junior Colleges, 
already established in the state of Illinois, 
the record of work done is extremely satis- 
factory, and 

Wuereas, The tendency of modern edu- 
cation is to graduate students younger than 
formerly and in consequence of which it is 
often undesirable to send them away to 
college, 

Wuereas, The minimum expense to stu- 
dents attending a local junior college makes 
it possible for many who could not other- 
wise afford to do so to receive a two-year 
college course, be it 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
go on record as favoring the establishment 
of public junior colleges in communities 
where potential enrollments and existing 
finances permit. 

Resolved, That our organization go on 
record as indorsing the publication, the 
IttinoIs TEACHER, and as highly commending 
its editorial staff for its stand on state sup- 
port of education, its helpful articles for 
the teachers, its forceful editorials on needed 
legislation and other pertinent problems. 

The Division also indorsed the legis- 
lative program of the State Association. 

The proposal to ratify the amend- 
ment to Article I of the Constitution of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
changing the name to Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, was voted upon by the 
duly constituted delegate body of our 
Division in accordance with the con- 


stitution and by-laws of the Division, 
and the proposal was ratified by a ma- 
jority vote. 

The delegate body of the Lake Shore 
Division also voted to ratify the 
changes in the Constitution as proposed 
by the constitutional committee, and 
recommended by the state delegate 
body which met at Springfield last De- 
cember. The vote was to ratify the 
proposed constitution with changes as 
printed in the February 1936 issue of 
the Ittrino1is TEACHER. This pro- 
posal was adopted unanimously. 

W. L. BROWN, Secretary. 


Our Cover 


@ THE illustration on the cover of 

this issue is a reproduction of the 
winning poster in the American Educa- 
tion Week Contest sponsored by the 
Illinois Education Association. Charles 
(Bud) Whitaker, whose work it is, is a 
student in Decatur High School. He 
gives generous credit to his art in- 
structor, Mrs. Maude Carter Meyers. 
We think the poster speaks for itself; 
so comment is unnecessary. It was the 
entry of the South Central Division. 


Recognition for 
Meritorious Articles 


Educational Abstracts, New York, 
for September-October, 1936, con- 
tained abstracts of the following arti- 
cles in the ILLINOIS TEACHER. 

“Col. Francis Parker as I knew him,” 
by Flora J. Cooke, June, 1936 number. 

“The Nursery School,” by Frances 
R. Kern, June, 1936 number. 

“The Program of Visual Education 
in the Elgin Public Schools,” by E. C. 
Waggoner, May, 1936 number. 


Books Received 


(Continued from page 130) 


grade level are developed through carefully 
graded reading material and correlated ac- 
tivities and experiments that the children 
themselves carry on. 

Book Three begins with a study of how 
living things are fitted for their environment 
and how they are protected. Especially ap- 
pealing to pupils are the discussions of baby 
animals and of the growth of plants from 
seedlings to maturity. Further units develop 
basic concepts about the earth’s surface: its 
division into land and water, and the 
changes that appear naturally or through the 
intervention of man; and about man’s work; 
simple ways by which it is made easier and 
more effective. The teacher will recognize 
here valuable material which prepares for 
geography study. 
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Board of Directors 


(Continued from page 140) 


changing the name of the corporation 
to the Illinois Education Association. 
Therefore, the name of the corporation 
has now become the Illinois Education 
Association. The Board of Directors 
accepted and approved this report and 
directed the President to certify the 
change of name to the recorder of San- 
gamon County and to the Secretary of 
State, and to the Representative As- 
sembly of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation at its next meeting. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
that the second story of the office build- 
ing was then occupied by an educational 
survey of Illinois, under the joint man- 
agement of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the Federal Govern- 
ment. He reported also that this proj- 
ect has had possession of the second 
story of the building for three or four 
months, that the Federal Government 
had not paid any rent, and that there 
had been long delay even in accepting 
our bid for use of the building, although 
it had already been in use the three or 
four months. The Board mentioned the 
probability of finishing the second story 
for our own use, the work to begin, 
possibly, in. January. The Executive 
Secretary expressed his doubts as to 
whether the room could be kept suffi- 
ciently warm for the workers on the 
project in the cold weather of Decem- 
ber to February. The Board then voted 
that if the Federal Government did not 
accept our bid for use of the second 
story within ten days, the Executive 
Secretary be authorized to ask them to 
vacate the building. 

It was decided that the next meeting 
of the Board would be held in the office 
at Springfield, beginning at 3 P.m. on 
Monday, December 28, 1936. 

All decisions were made by regular 
motion, duly seconded, and carried by 
a majority or unanimous vote of the 
members of the Board. 


The Board of Directors of the Illi- 
nois Education Association held a meet- 
ing on December 13, 1936, at the Audi- 
torium Hotel in Chicago pursuant to a 
call by the President. 

President Jensen called the meeting 
to order at 10:15 a.m. All members of 
the Board of Directors and the Execu- 
tive Secretary were present. 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. 
C. E. Ambrose, president of the South- 


eastern Division, protesting against the 
transfer of Hamilton County from the 
Southeastern to the Southern Division, 
and suggesting a reconsideration of 
such action. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
by a vote not to reconsider the action 
at a previous meeting making this 
transfer, since the Secretary had, pre- 
vious to that meeting, notified the pres- 
ident of such possible action upon peti- 
tion from the teachers of Hamilton 
County, and asked that the Southeast- 
ern Division be represented at the meet- 


ing if any objections were to be offered. 
However, no objections were offered 
and the transfer was made. 

The Board then spent an hour or 
two in a discussion of the general good 
of the Association, and the administra- 
tion and management of the annual 
meeting to be held December 28 to 30. 

No other business appearing, the 
Board adjourned, to meet in the Spring- 
field office at 3:00 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 28. 

R. C. MOORE, 
Executive Secretary. 








TI be All Hight 


It wassuch a simple accident—so I thought. 
I was hurrying to school on a slippery 
street when I had a bad fall. A kindly 
gentleman passing by helped me to my 
feet and while I did feel some pain above 
my right ankle, I honestly thought no 
serious consequences would follow. In my 
embarrassment I tried to make light of it 
all and said, “‘I’ll be all right in a minute.” 

The next thing I realized my benefactor 


had hailed a cab. I suppose the ashen color of my 
face revealed the pain I could no longer conceal. I 


All Checks Sent 
by Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that 
help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


Check Came in 3 Days 
“I cannot speak too highly of the fair- 
ness and ptness with which the 
T.C.U. adjusted my claim for recent 
illness. Within three days of receipt of 
my claim a check for full amount 
was in my possession. With this check, 
I was able to pay may my substitute. lam 
very gratefi 
—Mrs. Cede Stafford, Fresno, Cal. 


—Mrs. Alice E. Davis, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





POLLAN DED 

Re” = FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Efficient and Inefficient Activities 


of Rural Teachers 


By L. W. HACKER 
Illinois State Normal University 


of the Mississippi Valley Divi- 
sion at Quincy, last fall, the 

attending teachers were asked to make 
a frank statement of a school activity 
that in their opinion they performed 
in the most efficient manner and one 
which they did least efficiently. Eighty- 
six responses were returned and tabu- 
lated by L. W. Hacker, director of the 
division of rural education, at Illinois 
State Normal University. An inter- 
esting list of the difficulties of this 
group of rural teachérs resulted. 

These: difficulties were roughly di- 
vided into three groups: 

a. Difficulties in teaching the academic 
subjects. 

b. Difficulties in classroom management 
and organization. 

c. Difficulties in supervising the extra- 
curricular activities. 

The following table shows the activi- 
ties that were named as causing the 
least or the most difficulty. 


Efficient Inefficient 
Percent Percent 


ny a meeting of the Rural Section 


I. Academic Subjects 


1. Teaching arithmetic. .36.5 23 
2. Teaching history..... 8.1 23.2 
3. Teaching geography.. 4.6 18.6 
4. Teaching Eng 10 8.1 
5. Teaching music...... 4.6 6.9 
6. Teaching 10.4 35 
7. Teaching health..... 58 
8. Teaching art........ 3.5 3.5 
9. Teaching ~ a 23 
10. Teaching scienc ww 23 


12. Teaching upper grade 


II. Classroom Organization’ 
. Handling little children 23 
social 
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8. Keeping each one 
working at his best. . 

9. Sense of ann 
“eae Be 


rr) 
13. Busy work.......... 


16. Project work........ 


III. Extra-Curricular 
1. Playground supervi- 


er re 15.1 
2. Teaching dramatiza- 
PATS ae 3.5 
3. Decorating the class- 
FOOMR .cccccccccccc. 1.1 
4. Supervising hobbies.. 1.1 
5. Teaching handwork.. 1.1 
6. Morals, manners, and 
good citizenship. .... 11 3.5 
7. Opening exercises.... 1.1 
8. P.T.A. programs.... 1.1 
9. Community programs 6.9 


Arithmetic was listed by 36.5 per- 
cent of the teachers as an activity that 
was carried on with the greatest ease 
and efficiency. Only 2.3 percent re- 
garded it as their most difficult task. 
Since arithmetic is a subject that is 
taught in teachers’ colleges from the 
standpoint of methods, one is led to 
believe that perhaps this fact might be 
influential in better preparing teachers 
to instruct this subject. In spite of 
the present emphasis on the social 
studies, history and geography were 
mentioned by 41.8 percent of the 
teachers as being the most difficult 
courses to teach in the rural schools. 
English is next on the list of the most 
poorly taught subjects. Because his- 
tory, geography, and English do re- 
ceive emphasis in the education of the 
elementary teacher, their inability to 
teach well these fields again suggests a 
need of professionalized subject mat- 
ter. Music and health are followed 
by reading, art, spelling, and science 
in the list of the most poorly taught 
subjects. Penmanship is named by 
11.6 percent as being the most difficult 
part of their teaching program. It 
might be a safe ghe§s to attribute this 
fact to the absence of penmanship 
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An Inquiry Which Disclosed 


Some Rural Teaching Problems 


courses in the training of teachers. 

The second rough division suggests 
two possible explanations of teaching 
difficulties (or the lack of them). It 
is encouraging to note that individual 
instruction, supervised study, remedial 
work, and social studies units are speci- 
fied as activities performed by at least 
a small percentage of rural teachers. 
Can this be attributed to the emphasis 
now placed on individual differences in 
learning, or the influx of more under- 
standing teachers? 

Many teachers who are now 
teaching in rural schools are educated 
for other than rural situations and 
have accepted a rural school only when 
they have failed to get an urban teach- 
ing position. It is now known that 
the rural teacher’s job is a more diffi- 
cult one than the urban teacher’s, and 
one that requires a more specialized 
education. In a doctor’s dissertation 
written by Verne McGuffey in 1929" 
comparing the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the urban and rural teacher, 
he found that the latter in all of the 
112 activities cited in the study is 
thrown to a greater degree upon her 
own responsibility and initiative. This 
calls for teachers in the rural schools 
to be of superior ability and training; 
but statistics show that the average 
rural teacher is far from well-trained. 
This would naturally lay the blame for 
the teacher’s difficulties in teaching 
upon her own shoulders. Yet, Annie 
Webb Blanton, who made a thorough 
study of the child in the Texas one- 
teacher school, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the rural pupils whom she 
studied were definitely inferior to the 
urban pupils in ability, school achieve- 
ment, and in socio-economic and physi- 
cal status.’ If Illinois rural children 
have the same deficiencies, some of the 
difficulties of the teachers could be 
explained on that score. But if rural 


~"3Verne McGuffey, Ph.D., Pifvene > the Ac- 
a of Teachers in R One-Teacher Schools 
and of Grade Teachers in Cities No. 346; p. 15-18; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Educ. 
*Annie Webb Blanton, The Child of the Texas 
One-Teacher School; Published by University of 
Texas, 1936; p. 104. 
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children are graded according to tests 
constructed and administered by urban- 
minded people, it is to be expected that 
they will show up unfavorably when 
compared to the urban children. 

The third group of activities men- 
tioned can be grouped under the head- 
ing of extra-curricular. The fact that 
many are not listed as difficulties seems 
to indicate that participation in extra- 
curricular activities while in teacher 
training, or courses taken in this field, 
or a natural eager interest in life outside 
the schoolroom is helpful to a teacher 
in playground supervision, teaching 
dramatizations, supervising hobbies, 
teaching handwork, and handling P. T. 
A. programs. Also it may be safe to as- 
sume that many teachers are not great- 
ly interested in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and therefore did not list them. 
Community programs are the hardest 
for 6.9 percent of this group of rural 
teachers. 

This inquiry into the difficulties of a 
small group of rural teachers is not 
presumed to be scientific, but was 
gathered for the purpose of gaining an 
insight into the outstanding problems 
of rural teachers. It might be the begin- 
ning of a study made to determine the 
real causes of rural teaching problems. 

Answers to the following questions 
that are scientifically obtained would 
surely help .to throw much light on 
rural elementary education: 


. To what extent is there an inadequacy 
of professionalized subject matter 
courses ? 

. To what extent, if any, are rural school- 
children inferior to urban children? 

. To what extent are teachers engaged in 
rural schools who received training for 
urban situations? 

. To what extent is there a lack of recent 
training ? 

. To what extent are salaries inadequate 
in order to travel, to go to summer 
school and to bring rich experiences to 
rural pupils? 

. Are parents too easily satisfied with a 
meager curriculum for rural children? 

. Is the socio-economic standing of rural 
folks a handicap to the rural school? 

. Is the shorter school term and the lack 
of an enriched program for evenings, 
Saturdays and Sundays a: handicap to 
rural youth? 

. Is there a scarcity of modern maps, 
books, magazines, radios, and other 
learning materials in rural schools and 
homes? 

. Are rural teachers unduly burdened with 
janitor work (heating, ventilating and 
cleaning) with the problem of trans- 
portation and with home duties other 
than that of school work? 

. Are rural teachers given a chance to 
advance within the rural field or must 
they go into urban work in order to 
receive adequate rewards for effort? 

. To what extent is the lack of a weekly 
teachers meeting or the lack of weekly 
— a handicap to rural chil- 

en 


Community Lectures 


(Continued from page 141) 


lastly, it is hoped that at the close of 
this year, there will remain for distri- 
bution among the three club treasuries 
at least a moderately-sized dividend. 
Even the most optimistic would not 
expect that a project of the size and 
importance of Rockford Community 
Lectures would spring into being and 
into perfect form at the outset without 
effort. The committee in charge has 
had to learn some things by experience 
and through the trial and error method, 


but it has been able to reach certain 
quite definite conclusions as to the 
caliber and type of speakers which are 
essential factors in the success of a 
worth while lecture course. It has suc- 
ceeded, in a measure, in developing the 
right kind of technique for effective 
advertising of the program and for the 
successful sale of season tickets. Con- 
stantly trying to improve the methods 
used and earnestly desiring to promote 
the cause of adult education, the spon- 
sors are giving to the patrons of the 
lecture course the opportunity to hear 
stimulating men and women who have 
a real message for this day and age. 
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YOU, 100, CAN TEACH LANGUAGES 


By KEVIN GUINAGH, Head 
Foreign Language Department, East- 
ern Illinois State S raxhee College 


HE present minimum require- 

ments for the preparation of 

teachers of foreign language in 
the high schools of Illinois make it 
possible for untrained teachers to in- 
ject themselves into teaching in this 
field. The following is an official 
statement of the current minimum re- 
quirement: 

16 semester hours in the language taught. 
Credit may be allowed to the extent of 4 
semester hours for each unit of language 
earned in high school provided that the high 
school preparation in the language has been 
followed in college by at least a year’s course 
(8 semester hours) in sequence to and not a 
duplication of previous training in the lan- 
guage. 

By this present ruling students who 
have had Latin or French, for exam- 
ple, in their first and second year of 
high school, may during their junior 
year of college, after an interval of 
four years, take a year’s college work 
in one or both of these languages and 
find themselves teaching Latin or 
French or both in one of the 575 rec- 
ognized high schools of the State. 

The minimum requirement set for 
those who would teach other subjects 
is in each case sixteen semester hours. 
It is specifically stated, however, that 
no credit toward this requirement can 
be granted for courses completed in 
high school to those who would teach 
English, physical and biological sci- 
ences, general science, agriculture, 
home economics, music or art. Mathe- 
matics will concede credit, not exceed- 
ing six semester hours, for courses 
taken in high school above the ele- 
mentary courses in algebra and plane 
geometry. Mathematics is the only 
academic subject, other than foreign 
language, conceding any credit what- 
soever for courses taken in high school 
to the teachers seeking to meet mini- 
mum requirements and then only to 
subjects above those ordinarily taken 
in the first two years. Even for a full 
two years of high-school mathematics 
beyond the first two years, credit is 





1The Reco; ccrediting of Illinois Sec 
ondary Sc Conditions for Recognition by = 
State Superin 


ss tendent of Public Band fo "The 
a 
of Tllinois OKT Noe 3s (April miversty orepcbik 


1935), p. 18. 
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A Guest Editorial 


given for only six semester hours, but 
your future Illinois Latin or French 
teacher has already completed half of 
the required sixteen hours before 
mathematics will concede any credit 
whatsoever. Foreign language is, 
therefore, by the present ruling, the 
easiest academic subject, in which one 
may meet the minimum state require- 
ments, of all the subjects in the high- 
school curriculum. 

A much higher standard was de- 
manded by the accrediting agencies in 
1933, when the Bulletin immediately 
preceding the one in force was issued. 
Then the minimum requirement read: 


16 semester hours in the language taught. 
Credit may be allowed to the extent of 4 
semester hours for each unit of language 
earned in high school beyond the first two 
years of the language (not to exceed a total 
of 6 semester hours) provided that the high 
school preparation in the language has been 
followed in college by a sufficient number of 
courses in the , in sequence to and 
not a duplication of previous training in 
the language, to make a total of 16 semester 
hours.” 

By ruling of 1933, the first two 
years of foreign language taken in 
high school were not counted towards 
the sixteen semester hours necessary 
for the minimum requirement. If a 
third year was taken in high school, 
it would count as four semester hours, 
and if a fourth year was added, it 
would bring two additional credits to- 
ward the required sixteen. After four 
years of a language in high school, a 
student would have to earn ten semes- 
ter hours credit in college work. This 
would normally require one and a 
quarter years of additional study. 

The ruling published in the Bulletin 
of 1933 outlined an adequate minimum 
preparation for the teaching of the 
first two years of a language. Larger 
high schools offering more than two 
years in a language would most prob- 
ably employ a teacher who had more 
than the minimum of required credits. 
The present low requirement is inade- 
quate and is admitting to the teaching 
of languages those who have only the 
Schoale (issued by the, State ‘Superintendent 
July, 1933), p. 10. ty Ee a tN 
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most superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject, while others satisfactorily pre- 
pared are among the unemployed. 
The present ruling is a return to the 
one that was in effect in July, 1931. 
Possibly the reversion from the ruling 
of July, 1933, which set up a higher 
standard, to that of 1931 was occa- 
sioned by the great number of high 
schools that would be forced to find a 
foreign language teacher possessing 
more than a slight credit in the sub- 
ject. Latin, according to figures issued 
by the High School Visitor, is taught 
in 95.7 percent of the 575 recognized 
high schools in the State. Possibly the 
standards of 1933 were found too high 
for many of the teachers already wield- 
ing the flail. It would be far better 
to drop foreign language courses in 
schools which are unable or unwilling 
to employ a properly qualified teacher. 


Moline Schools Credit 
Union 


® THE Moline Schools Credit Union 

was organized in May, 1935, for 
the purpose of giving a two-fold serv- 
ice to the employees of the Moline 
Board of Education; first, to make it 
possible for members to obtain loans at 
reasonable rates, and second, to act 
as a depository for funds from which 
the depositors would receive a fair 
dividend. 

The credit union movement was 
started in this country by Mr. Edward 
A. Filene, a philanthropist from Bos- 
ton. The idea originated in Germany 
in 1848 and then spread quickly to 
the other countries of Europe. Mr. 
Filene brought it to this country and 
tried it out in his department stores 
as a means of getting many of his em- 
ployees out of the clutches of loan 
sharks. It has been largely through 
his kindness and generosity that the 
movement has had its phenomenal 
growth. He has spent nearly a mil- 
lion dollars in developing the credit 
union movement from which he gets 
no monetary return. 

The Illinois Credit Union League 
has been largely responsible for its 
growth and development in Illinois. 
Mr. Joseph S. DeRamus, Room 627, 
332 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, is its managing director, and 
will be glad to explain the details in- 
volved in organizing a credit union. 

The term credit union explains it- 
self. It is a mutual loan association 
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formed among the persons of any one 
group. The members deposit all or a 
part of their savings in the union. This 
money then becomes available as a 
loan to members. 

For the first year our board of di- 
rectors decided that a maximum 
charge of 1 percent per month on the 
unpaid balance should be made. This 
is not a usurious rate compared to the 
rate of some commercial money-lend- | h e 
ing organizations. In fact, 1 percent 
per month if paid off in twelve equal 


age 
installments, amounts to 6% percent 
of the principal. Most of our loans 


have been for a much shorter time 


than twelve months, thus making the 

interest charges very reasonable. A Rl H M }; | i] C 
From the latter part of May, 1935, 

until the thirtieth of April, 1936, prac- 

tically eleven months, our earnings By FRANK L. CLAPP 

enabled us to declare a 4 percent divi- 

dend. The first three or four months 

of that time was rather quiet as it was 

during our summer vacation and the Three-book Course Course by grades 


idea of credit unions had not pervaded 


the members of the Moline school sys- . . ° 
tem. Also there were certain organi- RAMPS instead of Steps in Learning 


os Cee See eae ee PRACTICE CYCLES instead of Massed Drill 


not occur again. This, of course, cut 
in on our earnings and made it impos- ° 
sible to declare a larger dividend. How- NUMBER READINESS instead of Number 
ever, 4 percent surely is a good rate Dread 
on one’s money if the depositor has the . 
satisfaction of knowing the funds are UNDERSTANDING instead of Roto- 
safe and well invested. Memorization 

Members are permitted to borrow 
up to $50 bere security. = 
amounts over that security must ° 
given either in the form of salary as- Published Januar y 1, 1937 
signment, or simply a co-signer on the 
note. Our purpose is to make it easy 
and possible to obtain funds and still 


keep within the law. Primarily, the Houghton Mifflin Company 


union is an organization to help our 
menshers in Ponape financial sell and 2500 Prairie Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 
not to serve as an organization for 
profit. The deposits may range from 
25 cents to $1,000, the latter being 


also the limit that anyone may borrow | | The teacher market We are proud of 
according to the state law governing | | is getting better all HUGHES the number of 


credit unions. the time. Write for TEACHERS AGENCY Gadhas we planed 


in 1936. We be- 
By September, 1936, 32 percent of | | blank and folder of 25 E. Jackson, Chicage lieve 1937 will be 
those eligible for membership had be- | | ‘formation. Member Notions! Association Teachers Agencios even better. 


come members of the union. For the 


four months preceding we were for- Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. 
tunate enough to keep all of our funds A L B E . T Placement increase proportionate. Many calls for 
i i . ® teachers—High School, Home Economics, Com- 
a oe jee Bag ne = Teachers Agency, merce, Smith-Hughes, Physical Education, Music, 
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gain a return on their money. When Chi ill Folder free. Member N.A.T.A. 
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up against the idea among some teach- | SA BINS EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE Ss 


ers that it would be detrimental to Oldest Agency West of the Mississippi 
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y EARL T. HOUSH, Manager 1. seul Association of Teaches tnt joines, lowa 
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to borrow money to carry on their 
affairs. It was thought that if this 
knowledge was furnished to the board 
of education or the superintendent of 
schools, it might work an injury to 
the borrower. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. In the first place 
neither the board of education nor the 
superintendent has any information 
relative to the persons borrowing 
money. That matter is handled en- 
tirely by a committee of three, called 
the Credit Committee. All affairs are 
held in strictest confidence, even the 
members of the board having no ac- 
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cess to the list of those borrowing 
money. A prosperous employee makes 
a good employee, and as stated before, 
the purpose of this union is to encour- 
age savings, and to provide a source of 
funds available to those needing them. 
It should be common knowledge that 
money loaned to people with steady 
habits and insured income, people who 
are holding responsible positions in 
society, is bound to be a reliable and 
safe investment. We are confident that 
once the idea of credit unions is under- 
stood by everybody the organization 
will continue to grow and prosper. 
DOLPH LAIN, President. 


Curriculum and Community 


(Continued from page 137) 





height of our town above sea level 
and the number and character of our 
population, while records of the local 
relief office revealed the economic status 
of needy people in the district. 

The records of the county nurse 
helped us materially with a knowledge 
of the contagious diseases that the 
children of our district had had, to- 
gether with a record of the active and 
arrested cases of tuberculosis in our 
community. 

Finally from our library we found 
out the type of books if any, that each 
boy and girl read, and about how 
often they visited the library in the 
course of the year. Other public, com- 
mercial recreation centers such as the 
motion picture theatre and the bowling 
alleys were a little more difficult of 
analysis, but our own observation to- 
gether with a check with the proprie- 
tors of these places gave us a fairly 
accurate idea as to who among our 
school children frequented them and 
how often. 

No attempt has been made to pre- 
sent our findings, but only in a general 
way to list the procedure and the re- 
sult of our investigation. Such an 
analysis of the community is of no 
avail unless followed up in a systematic 
way and actually used in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum. 


Teacher Retirement Plan 


( Continued from page 138) 





found where percentage, actuarial re- 
serve plans are being used. The old 
flat-rate idea when not actuarially 
guided reminds us of the mutual, non- 
reserve insurance schemes that were 
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numerous decades ago—but which for 
the most part no longer harass us. After 
all, the primary reason for state support 
of a teachers’ retirement plan is to 
benefit the child by enabling teachers 
who reach the age of lessened efficiency 
to retire; in so far as a flat allowance 
plan fails to remain adequate and ac- 
complish this primary purpose, it sins 
against the educational welfare of the 
child. 

In 1913 Massachusetts enacted a re- 
tirement system of the percentage type, 
and in 1915 Illinois set up the flat rate 
plan. For the period ending in 1915 
the average allowance granted for reg- 
ular service was $400 in Illinois and 
$458 in Massachusetts. For the three- 
year period ending in 1933 the average 
for Illinois was still $400 whereas for 
Massachusetts it had become $837. 
Contributions and benefits thus tended 
in Massachusetts to keep pace with 
salary trends. 


Some Benefits Illustrated 


Benefits consist of full refunds with 
4 percent compound interest in case of 
withdrawal or death; of disability al- 
lowances; and of allowances on account 
of service. The pension (allowance 
from the state) that is required in gen- 
eral to match the annuity (allowance 
from teacher’s own contributions) and 
also the pension to cover service ren- 
dered before the new plan is enacted 
are not increased after the member 
reaches the age of 60 years. However, 
because of the increase in the member’s 
own account after such age and the 
lessened expectancy of life, the annuity 
and the total allowance increase each 
year that retirement after 60 is de- 
layed. Retirement becomes mandatory 
at age 70 and is optional after the age 
of 50 years. 

Allowances are computed from actu- 
arial tables which teachers can learn to 
use. In general the allowance becomes 
greater the longer the teacher contrib- 
utes and as the teacher becomes older. 
Also, the allowance tends to vary some- 
what directly as does salary. Observe 
the following cases: 

Case A: A teacher aged 22 receives $650 
the first year, $720 the second, $800 the 
third, and $900 a year thereafter as long as 
she teaches. If she retires at age 50 her an- 
nuity will be $122.94, her pension $122.94, 
and her “additional pension” $154.12—or a 
total of $400 annual allowance. If this 
teacher retires at the age of 60 her annual 
allowance will be $522.36. If she retires at 
65 her annual allowance will be $645.43. Or, 
if this teacher dies while teaching at the age 
of 65 years her estate will be entitled to 
receive $3,880. 
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Case B: A teacher beginning at the age of 
22 years receives $1,050 the first year and 
works on a schedule that advances $100 a 
year for the next 5 years and then remains 
fixed. If this teacher becomes disabled at the 
age of 36 (after 14 years of experience) 
she will receive a disability allowance of 
$263.10 a year. (The present law permits 
no disability allowance until a teacher has 
had 15 years of experience.) If this teacher 
retires disabled at the age of 43 her annual 
allowance will be $323.27. 


Case C: A teacher who began teaching 
at the age of 22 will be 32 years old at the 
time the proposed new system becomes ef- 
fective. Her salary was $900 the first year, 
$1,000 the second, $1,100 the third, $1,200 
the fourth, $1,300 the fifth, and $1,350 for 
the next 5 years. After the new act is ef- 
fective her salary will remain $1,350 for the 
next three years and then it will be increased 
to $1,500 a year and the following year will 
be increased to $1,650 where it will remain 
as long as she teaches. If this teacher retires 
at the age of 60 her annual allowance will 
be $848.88. At the age of 64 her annual 
allowance upon retirement will be $959.31. 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion, we may state that 
while the proposed new plan will in- 
crease contributions for most teachers 
and while it may seem difficult to un- 
derstand until earnest study is given to 
it, yet it will offer many important ad- 
vantages. 

It will offer full refunds in case of 
withdrawal or to the member’s estate 
in case of death. It will provide dis- 
ability benefits at an earlier age. It will 
set no higher age requirement for regu- 
lar retirement but in many cases will 
provide larger retirement allowances. It 
will provide an optional retirement al- 
lowance that will return to a deceased 
retirant any unused contribution that 
was made while teaching. It will mean 
the cessation of “guessing” by substi- 
tuting actuarial guidance instead. It 
will mean more rigid regulation of in- 
vestments. It will mean numerous safe- 
guards about the system that do not 
now exist. It wili mean a dependable, 
sound retirement system under which 
aged teachers and retirants may feel far 
more secure. It will check the debt load 
now growing ever greater, and in time 
will erase it. It will give more direct 
teacher representation in management. 
It will place Illinois in the class with 
such states as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, and California in adequacy and 
efficiency of retirement provisions, and 
thus bring Illinois one step upward to- 
ward the high level of teacher personnel 
legislation found in many leading 
states. 
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The Teacher's Ethics 


(Continued from page 133) 


mental supervisors; and (5) part-time 
supervisors. 

In some systems the teacher is di- 
rectly responsible te the supervisor, 
and in other systems the supervisory 
staff has no control over the teacher, 
but acts merely as a counsellor or 
consulting expert. Whatever the situ- 
ation may be, the trend is for a super- 
visor to act in the capacity of a helper 
and not in the capacity of an inspector. 
That is, today the teacher and the 
supervisor have a mutual interest in 
improving instruction. Too often new 
teachers have the idea that the super- 
visor is there for the purpose of seeing 
how many errors can be detected in 
their work. Again, that is the wrong 
conception, as intelligent supervisors 
no longer have that in mind in their 
work with individual teachers. 


The Teaching Staff 


Most of the difficulty between experi- 
enced and inexperienced teachers, and 
for that matter, between any two 
teachers, arises from the fact that one 
of the two individuals thinks she is 
superior to the other in some respect. 
This may be due to the fact that one 
has more experience, is receiving more 
money, has a higher degree, or serves 
on more committees than the other 
teacher. Whatever the cause for the 
misunderstanding, the teacher who is 
inferior in any one respect might well 
set up as her question to be answered 
the slang expression “How did she get 
that way?” If the person not having 
the desired qualities or possessions will 
make a careful study of the other in- 
dividual, it undoubtedly will lead to 
her own improvement or at least to 
an understanding of the situation. 

Criticism of any teaching colleague 
is unethical. If an experienced teacher 
is aware that a new teacher is not car- 
rying on her work properly due to 
indolence, lack of knowledge, or for 
any other cause, the kind thing to do 
would be to speak to this teacher in a 
friendly way. If that procedure did 
not correct the situation, the matter 
should be taken up with the proper 
administrative officer. It might be 
added that the ethical teacher not only 
refrains from criticizing colleagues, but 
is quick to defend them from unjust 
accusations. Unfortunately, some 
teachers not only do not refrain from 
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criticizing colleagues, but they actively 
carry on a campaign encouraging others 
to criticize individuals against whom 
they may have a personal grudge. 
Teachers should at all times refrain 
from interfering between another teach- 
er and her pupils in regard to such 
matters as discipline, educational pro- 
cedure, or marking. A teacher should 
not apply for a specific position being 
held by another teacher unless she 
definitely knows that the other teacher 
has resigned or will not be re-employed. 


The Non-Teaching Staff 


The number of members of the 
non-teaching staff depends upon the 
size of the school system. All of these 
people are engaged in the type of work 
that contributes to the operation, 
maintenance, and efficiency of the 
school, and they are entitled to the 
hearty cooperation of the teacher. 
Tact, courtesy, and a real spirit of 
democracy will go a long way toward 
making pleasant and effective the 
teacher’s contacts with the members 
of the non-teaching staff. Members 
of the non-teaching staff found in many 
schools are: (1) janitors; (2) clerks 
and stenographers; (3) librarians; (4) 


attendance officers; and (5) health 
officers. 

It will aid the teacher materially in 
understanding the work of the janitor 
and in building up the right attitude 
toward him if she knows to whom he 
is responsible. In most school systems 
the janitor is responsible to the build- 
ing principal, but in case there is no 
such individual, he is responsible to 
the principal or the superintendent of 
the entire system. A teacher should 
find out to whom the janitor is re- 
sponsible and any major request for 
janitorial work should be made to this 
person. Minor tasks, such as the fix- 
ing of a squeaky door or the drawer 
of a desk that sticks, will in most cases 
be willingly done by a janitor if he is 
approached in the right spirit. The 
difficulty with most teachers is that 
they assume a superior attitude toward 
the janitor. Another difficulty be- 
tween teachers and janitors is that 
many teachers do not make any at- 
tempt to keep pupils from doing things 
which cause the janitor extra work, 
nor do they take pains to vacate the 
room at a reasonable hour after school 
so that the janitor may do his work. 

Clerks of various types may be of 


real value to a teacher in her work in 
regard to such matters as keeping rec- 
ords, filing reports, mimeographing 
material, answering the telephone, or 
keeping the teacher informed in re- 
gard to regulations. These people ap- 
preciate prompt and accurate reports 
from the teachers and everything pos- 
sible should be done to aid them in 
their work. 

The library is becoming more and 
more the heart of the program of many 
schools. Teachers should acquaint 
themselves soon after the opening of 
school with the library rules and regu- 
lations. If the teacher will make pro- 
visions for reserve books or special 
requests for books which she desires 
to use with her students several weeks 
before they are needed, there will be 
no difficulty in most instances in pro- 
curing the books. The difficulty with 
many teachers is that they wait until 
ten minutes before they wish to use 
a book and then suddenly hurry to 
the library and expect some individual 
to get the book for them at once. A 
still more deplorable practice is for 
the teacher to assign certain books for 
students to read and then make no 
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arrangements with the librarian to 
have them placed on reserve or to have 
them available for students. 

The attendance officer may be a 
policeman or a visiting teacher. Which- 
ever may be the case these individuals 
appreciate any aid that the teacher 
may be able to give them in the way 
of information concerning absentees. 
It would be well for teachers to confer 
with the attendance officer in case of 
truancy to find out if possible the 
cause for the non-attendance. Very 
often the child really is very enthusi- 
astic about school and wishes to at- 
tend and the real difficulty lies with 
the parents. In such a case the teacher 
might well spend an evening or two 
re-educating the parents in regard to 
the worth-whileness of having the 
child attend school. 


The size of the health staff varies 
in different schools. It may consist 
of only the school nurse or there may 
be a large staff including a physician, 
a dentist, etc. The teacher can obtain 
a great deal of information from these 
people as to how to improve the physi- 
cal welfare of pupils. Doctors and 
nurses are more than willing to ex- 
plain technical terms in common every- 


day language if the teacher will only 
show an interest in the matter. 


The Pupils 

Every pupil is entitled to a sympa- 
thetic attitude, respect, and justice on 
the part of his teacher. The difficulty 
with many teachers is that they attempt 
to do things which will make them pop- 
ular with the students rather than re- 
spected by the students. If the teacher 
can procure respect and popularity 
both, which is not an impossible situa- 
tion, she should by all means do so, 
as it will make her teaching easier. 
Too many teachers talk shop about 
their students with other teachers and 
with persons in the community in gen- 
eral. This is a very poor practice, 
as it is not fair to the student to es- 
tablish a halo effect concerning him; 
this halo effect is more often detri- 
mental in character than it is benefi- 
cial. In most institutions teachers are 
expected to take an active interest in 
some extra-curricular activity.. The 
teacher should select the one in which 
she is really interested and can work 
to advantage. Very often a teacher is 
able to find out more about a pupil 
through an extra-curricular activity in 


one hour than she can find out in the 
classroom in a week. It goes without 
saying that a teacher should use the 
extra-curricular and curricular knowl- 
edge which she has about a pupil. 


Parents 

Parents in general are more anxious 
than any teacher that their child suc- 
ceed in school. If teachers would only 
appreciate this fact they would do more 
than they now do to bring about a 
mutual understanding between the par- 
ents and themselves in regard to the 
progress of students under their in- 
struction and supervision. Some of 
the suggested ways to bring about this 
understanding are: (1) personal calls 
in the home; (2) invitations to parents 
to visit the school; and (3) Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The parents 
appreciate the personal calls and in- 
terest that a teacher shows in their 
child. Many teachers feel that they 
are too busy to make this effort or 
that it is time wasted. A still more 
deplorable attitude on the part of some 
teachers is that the parents are not 
intelligent enough to understand all 
about such technical terms as the I.Q., 
mental age, achievement quotient, etc. 
These terms can be explained to par- 
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ents in such a way that all the mys- 
tery will be removed. One of the best 
ways to initiate the practice of having 
parents visit the school is to set aside 
a special visiting day each week, 
month, or year, whichever seems de- 
sirable, and gradually the parents will 
get the idea that they are welcome at 
any time to visit the school and es- 
pecially the room in which their child 
is being instructed. There is so much 
literature on the subject of Parent- 
Teacher Associations and what the 
teacher can do in these organizations 
to bring about a better feeling between 
the teacher and the parents that the 
matter will not be discussed at this 
point. 


The Community 


The teacher must enjoy the respect 
and confidence of the community in 
which she is teaching in order to do 
effective work. In order to obtain the 
respect and confidence of the commu- 
nity, it is necessary that a teacher con- 
duct htrself in such a way as to make 
a favorable impression upon the com- 
munity. This involves three phases 
of the teacher’s life: her work in the 
classroom, her conduct with people in 
general, and her conduct with the more 
immediate associates in the community. 
It would be well for teachers not to 
make unfavorable comments about the 
community in the classroom, or to as- 
sume a superior attitude, or to advo- 
cate too many reforms which children 
will convey to their parents or to the 
community in general. By that I do 
not mean that a teacher should be a 
mollycoddle or so spineless as to not 
take a stand on any issue. I want 
merely to emphasize that many teach- 
ers unnecessarily get into difficulty by 
trying to be clever in the classroom. 

The teacher should ordinarily con- 
form to community traditions, stand- 
ards, modes, and conventions, as far 
as possible. If the community as a 
whole is convinced that a teacher 
should not smoke or play cards, she 
should refrain from doing either in 
public, or better still, refrain entirely 
while she has that position, and if 
that is not possible she should resign. 

Teachers very often make the mis- 
take of becoming too confidential and 
autobiographical with their immediate 
associates in the community. It might 
all seem very proper and entertaining 
at the time, but a few weeks later the 
same story six times removed from the 
original source will not be recognized 
even by the author. 


Secondary Education 


(Continued from page 136) 


ISSUE IX.—Shall secondary 
education seek merely the adjust- 
ment of students to prevailing so- 
cial ideals, or shall it seek the re- 
construction of society? 

This Issue revealed differences of 
opinion within the Committee which 
provoked more discussion and led to 
a conclusion less satisfactory to all 
members than any of the other Issues. 
The prevailing practice of secondary 
schools has been to teach facts and to 
attempt to equip youth to “think for 
themselves” with no great concern for 
social adjustment or outcome. 

“Adjustment to” and “reconstruc- 
tion” are the crucial words in the state- 
ment of the Issue. Ordinarily “ad- 
justment” connotes a minimum and 
“reconstruction” connotes a maximum 
of active, responsible participation by 
the individual in the modification of 
environmental conditions. The par- 
ticular phase of the environment which 
pupils are to learn either to accept or 
to modify is the same in both alterna- 
tives, although in one it is called “the 
prevailing social ideals” and in the 
other simply “society.” The “prevail- 
ing social ideals” include everything 
that our present society considers wise 
and good, leaving out of account the 
specific means by which it may be 
achieved. 

The argument that secondary edu- 
cation should seek the adjustment of 
the individual to prevailing social 
ideals rests upon the belief that, while 
social change is desirable, in fact in- 
evitable, the direction of this change 
in a democracy is a responsibility of 
the majority of the adult public. The 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee agreed on this point of view. 
The argument on the other hand that 
secondary education should seek the 
reconstruction of society is urgently 
presented in opposition to the principle 
of adjustment as indicating the only 
way in which the American people can 
save and revitalize their society. 

The Committee believes that the 
final resolution of the Issue must come 
through developing in practice tech- 
niques of action that will enable sec- 
ondary education to come to terms 
with the demands of the community. 
No one knows what social ideals are 
really approved by the higher con- 
science of the time. It is, therefore, 
proposed that the first and most fun- 
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damental step in the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem—the task of dis- 
covering and defining the social ideals 
which can command the adherence of 
the American people, be given over to 
a commission composed of particularly 
able and representative minds. When 
educators can turn to a document so 
developed, the problem of what the 
secondary school can do in adjusting 
pupils to prevailing social ideals, or in 
preparing them to participate in social 
change, can be effectively solved. 
ISSUE X.—Granting that edu- 

cation is a “gradual, continuous, 
unitary process,” shall secondary 
education be presented merely as 
a phase of such a process, or shall 
it be organized as a distinct but 
closely articulating part of the 
entire educational program with 
peculiarly emphasized functions 
of its own? 

The position stated in the first 
clause of the Issue “that education is 
properly a ‘gradual, continuous, uni- 
tary process,’” is the only one that is 
tenable either logically or psychologi- 
cally. Therefore, it is up to educators 
to provide for boys and girls school 
experiences which promote an educa- 
tion of this kind. Obviously the only 
question that calls for discussion or 
debate here is the practical relation- 
ship of those school experiences which 
are called secondary education to the 
continuous growth of the individual. 

The present administrative separa- 
tion of school units conspires to break 
the educational program into a series 
of disconnected experiences which the 
pupil has difficulty in assimilating and 
converting into personal growth. On 
the one hand, administrative necessity 
and the changing needs of children as 
they grow in age dictate the division 
of the school system into separate 
units. On the other hand, a fusion of 
school units in contrast to separation 
is desirable if the continuity of the 
educational process is to be preserved. 

Fortunately, promotion through sev- 
eral administrative units does not make 
a continuous education impossible. 
There are certain advantages to it if 
changes in the pupil’s personality are 
taken into consideration. 

After educators have done what they 
can by administrative devices to make 
the secondary school serve the con- 
tinuity of the educational process, they 
must then complete, by other means, 
an articulation between the secondary 
school program and the program which 
other units in the school offer. This 


can best be done by viewing the whole 
program of public education as it may 
be made to contribute to the best de- 
velopment of the individual in it and 
society as a whole. If they follow this 
by next determining the special func- 
tion of each unit in the educational 
scheme, specifying what each is ex- 
pected to contribute to the directed 
growth of its pupils, they will go far 
toward removing the fundamental 
cause of inarticulation. 


Reading Readiness 


(Continued from page 139) 

eral children who were poor in the 
Reading Readiness Test were also poor 
in Word Recognition after a term in 
first grade—those average in one test 
were average in the other; and children 
superior in one test were superior in 
the other. The Readiness Test was 
given, as explained above, to only two 
children at a time. Used as a group 
test, the results probably would be less 
reliable. 


A Program for Those Not 
Ready for Reading 

It is better for a child who is poor 
on the readiness tests to spend a second 
term in kindergarten, giving the men- 
tality an extra space of time in which 
to develop, than to sit in the first grade 
uncomprehending, comparing himself 
unfavorably with others and failing at 
the end. 

It would be still better to provide a 
special class, where the necessary back- 
ground of experiences could be built 
up. This would give the child a fresh 
impetus to grow in a new environment 
and would serve as a promotion from 
kindergarten. A semester in such a 
pre-first grade room would largely elim- 
inate the necessity of failure in first 
grade and would be a half-way station 
between the play activities of kinder- 
garten and the more formal activities 
of first grade. The child is spending the 
same length of time as if he had failed, 
but the stigma of failure and igno- 
miny of comparison with brighter chil- 
dren is avoided. The expense is the 
same, since the time in school is the 
same as if he had spent two terms in 
first grade. In the smaller school, the 
teacher could divide her class on the 
basis of test results, presenting reading 
to one group and building background 
for the other. 

Not only does such an arrangement 
benefit the mentally immature, but it 
benefits the normal and superior chil- 
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A New Idea 


Intensive Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


By EDWIN H. FEARON 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A simple presentation of book- 
keeping for a one-year high 
school course. 


Goes direct to the matter in hand 
and avoids technical digressions. 
The time usually spent on repeti- 
tive drills is greatly reduced. 


Voluminous practice sets are not 
used—just ordinary journal and 
ledger paper that can be bought 
at any stationery store. This ma- 
terial is also available in bound 
form at reasonable prices. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is authori- 
tative and represents a definite 
saving in time and money. 


Correspondence invited 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
* Toronto London Sydney 





























Social Security Jobs 


Over twenty-three million employes records will be kept. 
This will undoubtedly require the a < of many 
—-—— File Clerks, Statistical Clerks, Bte- 
, at entrance salary <. $1260 to $1800 8 a year. 
Open to men and women 18 to 50. 

Because of their education, teachers have a big advantage. 
If interested, write at once to Franklin Institute, Dept 
W-227, Rochester, N. Y., for list of subjects—sample 
tests and full particulars on how to get appointment. 
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OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


FEBRUARY 


18 National Association of Deans of Women, 
annual meeting, New Orleans, February 
18-22, 1937. 

20 Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, annual meeting, 
New Orleans, February 20-25, 1937. 

MARCH 

12 Central Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, March 12, 
1937. 

Temperance-in-the-Schools Conference, 
Bloomington-Normal, March 19-20, 1937. 
Similar to conference held at University 
of Illinois last year. 

Southern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Carbondale, 
March 25-26, 1937. 

Illinois Vocational Association, annual 
convention, Peoria, March 26-27, 1937. 
Organizations represented are: Industrial 
Education Association, Agriculture Teach- 
ers Association, Commercial Education 
Association, Illinois Vocational Home- 
making Teachers Association. 

APRIL 

7 North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, annual meeting, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 7-10, 1937. 
Illinois Association of High School Coun- 
cils, state convention, April 8-9, 1937. 
South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Spring- 
field, April 8 and 9, 1937. 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, annual state convention, Blooming- 
ton, April 14-16, 1937. 

Illinois State Association of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, [Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, tenta- 
tive dates, April 23-24, 1937. 

23 Annual Speech Clinic of Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, April 23-24, 
1937. 

JUNE 

27 National Education Association, annual 
meeting, Detroit, June 27-July 1, 1937. 

NOVEMBER 

4 Annual High School Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, November 4-6, 
1937. 








dren, who can move along at a faster 
rate because the stragglers do not de- 
mand a disproportionate amount of 
the teacher’s time, as they are bound to 
do if the work is beyond their capabil- 
ities. The work is more individualized 
and can be better suited to the level of 
the group because the range of mental- 
ity in each group is less. The percent- 
age of children who fail would auto- 
matically decrease, because the non- 
reading group could be promoted to the 
reading group the next term. 

In such a pre-first grade class, the 
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teacher would have pupils from foreign 
homes with a limited vocabulary, chil- 
dren who are immature and lacking in 
self assurance, and children of six years 
chronologically but less than that in 
mentality. Her task would be to pro- 
vide abundant interesting experiences 
and materials and to maintain an in- 
formal atmosphere which will allow the 
utilization of any interests manifested 
by the children. There would be pets 
to care for, and activity projects with 
the opportunity they afford for oral ex- 
pression, interchange of ideas, and 
group participation. Excursions to 
places of interest in the neighborhood 
such as museums, farms, zoos, woods 
and gardens would encourage questions 
and spontaneous comment and build 
a field of concepts for better under- 
standing of materials to be read later. 
The child who has had few experiences 
has few concepts with which to associ- 
ate new ideas. 

The story hour has an important 
place in this program. It not only 
builds literary background, but helps 
to develop concentration and sustained 
attention. It leads to appreciation of 
the feeling tone in the story and antici- 
pation of what is to follow. The stories 
may be dramatized or retold by some 
child, which will test comprehension 
and recall. The children may learn 
rhymes and songs and will enjoy say- 
ing them. The vocabulary will grow 
by discussing the meaning of unfamiliar 
words in the stories. Attention must be 
paid to the pronunciation of the child 
from a foreign home and to the use of 
complete sentences in conversation. 

There will be birthdays and holidays 
to celebrate. Crayons and paper should 
be available for drawing pictures. The 
children can learn to follow oral in- 
struction and to do acceptable hand 
work, to form good health habits and 
to maintain good conduct. There will 
be opportunity to count things, to 
match pictures and drawings, to copy 
forms and discriminate one from an- 
other, to learn the names of objects in 
the room and in the neighborhood. The 
teacher can make printed charts, grow- 
ing out of and furthering the activities 
of the group, for them to read. They 
will see the need for reading if they 
use it in connection with their activities. 

They may be taught to recognize 
their own names in writing, and the 
simple labels of objects in the room. 
They can trace over a word written on 
the board and after erasing, try to 
reproduce it from memory and in addi- 
tion learn the rudiments of phonics. 
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Some in the group may start a word 
book and learn to play word games. 
Others may not learn any words dur- 
ing the semester. It is necessary to be 
very patient, to be willing to repeat 
again and again, because the child of 
meager background or low mentality 
has a decided limitation. 

The more children are handicapped 
physically, mentally or culturally, the 
more important it is that materials 
which are suitable to their interests and 
capabilities be provided. When we 
have found their mental status we can 
supply abundant materials at that 
level. There should be a table with 
attractive books, having colored bind- 
ings, many pictures and interesting 
stories in large print. The children 
should be taught to handle books care- 
fully, and be encouraged to do so, for 
books will stimulate a desire to read. 
If we make it possible for the child to 
succeed, he will respond spontaneously 
and happily. We must adjust the 
course of study to the child if we hope 
to eliminate failure. 

If, during this semester, the child 
adds new words to his vocabulary as 
a result of his experiences, builds con- 
cepts for meanings, learns to express 
himself in speech and action and to 
work with others in the group, to have 
a sense of responsibility about the 
room and its equipment, and if in 
addition he acquires a desire to read, 
his time has been well spent. He will 
be much better prepared for reading 
than if he had spent the term in first 
grade and failed there. If we think 
of education as directed growth, this 
semester may be the most valuable in 
his entire school experience. 
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GOOD-COMPANION BOOKS. __ 
NICK AND DICK—Primer 
FUN WITH NICK AND DICK— 


First Reader standard basal series. 








READING TO LEARN. 


LEARNING NEW SKILLS 
GAINING NEW KNOWLEDGE 
EXPLORING NEW FIELDS 


CIVICS THROUGH PROBLEMS _ 
Edmonson and Dondineau 


Real problems, live investigations as preparation for civic responsibility. 
For upper junior high, or lower senior high grades. 








VOCATIONS THROUGH PROBLEMS 
Edmonson and Dondineau 


A new vocations text, based on the successful problem method used in the 
authors’ civics book. For upper junior high years. 


CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP—Revised 
Broome and Adams 


Fundamentals of citizenship, skilfully combined with materials for character 





building. For upper grades or early junior high school. 
OCCUPATIONAL CIVICS Giles 
A simple survey of modern occupations, and guidance for planning the voca- 
tional, educational, civic, and leisure-time life of the younger junior high 
school pupil. 


MODERN ECONOMICS — Corbett and Herschkowitz 


The modern economic scene is the realistic background for this up-to-date 
study. For advanced pupils (12th grade). 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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NEW AND RECENT 
BASAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
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v ALL STRONG EMBODIMENTS OF THE SOCIAL 
o EMPHASIS OF THE MODERN CURRICULUM 


Gates, Baker, and Peardon 


For second-basal use with the Gates Reading Program, or, because of 


their social science content, ideal for supplementary use with any 


Yoakam, Bagley, and Knowlton 
Three books for intermediate and upper grades, unmatched in abundance 


and variety of informational content about contemporary life. 


The finest in modern 
SUPPLEMENTARY) 
READERS 


HOME. Waddell and Others 
A first reader in social science. Tells 
about the building of a house. Beau- 
tiful pictures! 


THE PICNIC BOOK. Ayer 
Easy first-year material, fine for de- 
veloping “reading readiness.” 


HOOT-OWL. La Rue 


Indian life in detail. For third year. 


DEARBORN READERS 
KITTEN-KAT WINTER TIME 
COUNTRY DAYS . CITY FRIENDS 
Primer to third reader, this popular 
series offers excellent materials on city 
and country life. 


KITES AND KIMONOS 

Hedrick and Van Noy 
Child-life in modern Japan. Authen- 
tic, interesting, well illustrated. Third 
year. 


HOW WE HAVE 
CONQUERED DISTANCE 

Waddell‘and, Bush 
The story of transportation and com- 
munication from the beginning until 
now. Intermediate grades. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


No subject presents more difficulty to the teacher than elemen- 
tary language; but no subject has at hand a readier aid than 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, the series of activity work- 
books by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle. 





ADVENTURES High-lights of this series are: 


IN LANGUAGE Colorful and artistic make-up. 
z The preventive rather than the purely corrective aim. 
Sentence-sense as the prime objective. 
Unique instructional material before every exercise. 
Fascinating story-type reviews. 
Large body of material for practice in reading. 
Unusually careful grading. 


These workbooks, for Grades Three through Six, are easily used with any stand- 
ard text, or can be made the basis of independent language study. In thousands 
of schools throughout the country these workbooks have put new life into lan- 


guage teaching. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago + Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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